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“PUBLIC LIBRARY NO ADJUNCT” 


Tues are the five simple rules presented by the Honorable Charles 
D. Breitel, Justice of the N. Y. Supreme Court, for taking the library 
out of the servant class in which even the informed still place it: 


1. Making successful the operation of the new State aid program. 


2. Making legislative and administrative branches of government 
aware of the place of the library in our culture—as primary, and 
not secondary, in our culture. 


Making available public continuing support of the library as a 
major primary cultural institution. 


Continuance of professional standards and dignity, not only in 
the library itself, but in its public relations with the people, with 
government and the other institutionalized forces in the com- 
munity. 


An evaluation of the library as (a) a primary cultural institution; 
(b) that it is not an adjunct of schools, although that may be 
incidentally so; (c) that it is not a professional or occupational 
adjunct, although that may be incidentally so; (d) its relation to 
freedom of thought, and therefore political and spiritual freedom; 
(e) its essentiality to maintaining production of books in a volume, 
on a standard, and at a cost appropriate to its function as a prime 
vehicle of culture and cultural heritage; (f) attracting the interest 
of people in the libraries and to the libraries and for the libraries, 
as staff, as users and as supporters. 


—From Library Journal, August, 1950. 


EDWARD J. BARRETT 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian, Editor 
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ECONOMICAL MODERN EFFECTS IN A COLLEGE 
LIBRARY BUILDING 


Rusy E. DarRE* 


Wen it became probable in the 
fall of 1948 that Greenville College 
would build a new library in the near 
future, a few basic principles of the 
physical building were established: 
1) the total approach would be func- 
tional, 2) strict economy would be 
necessary to secure the needed space 
with the money available, and 3) the 
building would follow the modern 
rather than the traditional trends 
both in philosophy of service and in 
architecture. The building was dedi- 
cated November 4, 1950 with almost 
every cubic foot in the structure 
‘ actually serving a library function. 
Fundamental beauty has_ been 
achieved not by frills of any kind, 
but by a reasoned functionalism 
toned by variety in design, materials, 
and colors. 


* Librarian, Greenville College, Greenville, Ill. 


The exterior of the structure has 
none of the traditional “library look”. 
The architect, Mr. C. C. Briggs, of 
Emerson, Gregg, and Briggs, Peoria, 
Illinois, was exceptionally successful 
in designing a building adapted to its 
setting. Because the ground slopes 
toward both the south and the east, 
a west entrance was possible over a 
cement terrace with only a few steps 
to the upper floor. Almost an equal 
number of steps leads to the lower 
level through a lower terrace which 
will be developed for outdoor reading 
under roof. By some terracing down- 
ward both floors are thus above 
ground except on the northwest. The 
flat roofed two story building is of 
red brick with limestone entrance 
and trim. The west wall of the north 
wing is without windows (a device to 
shut out undesirable light) and is 
decorated only by polished alu- 
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minum letters identifying the build- 
ing. On the southwest the overhang- 
ing upper story partially protects 
from the sun the continuous windows 
of the faculty reading room below. 
This room overlooks the landscaped 
reading garden which is enclosed on 
two sides by a brick wall formed by 
an architectural continuation of the 
building and by a hedge on the third. 

As a visitor passes into the foyer 
where the circulation desk is located, 
he is confronted by variety both in 
materials and colors. In fact, from a 
point just inside the entrance it is 
possible to see walls of eight different 
materials, exclusive of trims: trans- 
parent glass between the vestibule 
and foyer with a brick wall on one 
side and a heavy corrugated glass 
partition on the other and the same 
glass separating the foyer from the 
periodical room, car siding enameled 
in two colors in the stair well, squares 
of birch with grains running in op- 
posite directions behind the circula- 
tion desk, heavy louvered glass be- 
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tween the foyer and office, plastered 
interior walls, and painted cement 
block exterior walls. 

Actually one of the most effective 
“economies with a purpose” effected 
by the architect was the simple paint- 
ing of the rough cement blocks of all 
exterior walls. By this device variety 
of wall texture was achieved in al- 
most every room. The porous ma- 
terial takes paint well and still is 
partially sound-absorbent. Also, the 
common problem of plaster loosening 
from masonry walls is completely 
avoided. The resulting effect is very 
pleasing. 

Throughout the building the colors 
represent the milder recent tones and 
combinations. The almost universal 
enthusiasm for rather striking effects 
with twelve colors of paint, plus floor 
coverings and furnishings, is due 
largely to an architect, also an artist, 
who was willing to give many hours 
to the local committee in bringing all 
the colors in walls, floors, and fur- 
nishings into harmony. No room has 
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all the walls in identical colors, but 
different effects are used according to 
the natural lighting and the materials. 
Various rooms: have such combina- 
tions as woodland rose and medium 
green, light and dark green, blue and 
grey, chartreuse and Bataan brown, 
lily yellow and medium brown, terra 
cotta and light green. Color has its 
greatest riot in the faculty room. One 
wall and the window trim are intense 
laguna blue. The other walls and the 
floor are grey. The informal plastic 
upholstered furniture is coral red and 
yellow. The draperies on traverse 
rods are yellow. Since two sides of this 
room are glass, much of this color is 
visible from the outside of the build- 
ing, especially from the garden. 


Much attention was given to select- 


‘ing furniture which would enhance, 


both in style and color, the studied 
atmosphere of each room. The major 
library equipment is Remington 
Rand “Trend”, which is suggestive of 
modern lines. The grey blond finish 
keeps rooms light. All the steel 
stacks are grey. The informal furni- 
ture has light wood and is up- 
holstered in colors suitable for each 
room, such as red, brown, green, and 
chartreuse. To economize all wall 
shelving, magazine, and newspaper 
racks were locally built of inexpensive 
soft wood, white pine. A finish in 
driftwood stain and seal makes them 
match remarkably well with both the 
furniture and the much more ex- 
pensive birch woodwork. Since a wood 
of such poor quality became unat- 
tractive on the slanting magazine dis- 
play shelves, these were covered with 
yellow linoleum. Against the dark 
green wall this adds much to the 
beauty and cheer of the room. 

The whole problem of window 
treatment was handled with great 
freedom. Each window or room was 
studied independently and received 
whatseemed best in the particular 
place, or was given no treatment at 
all if neither room atmosphere or 


utility demanded. Hence, north win- 
dows are left plain; east reading 
room windows and the periodical 
room have venetian blinds; the office, 
staff room, and faculty room have 
draperies on traverse rods; the music 
listening room has ordinary draperies. 

The building is designated to make 
the maximum use of desirable natural 
light and eliminate as much unde- 
sirable light as possible. Hence, the 
main reading rooms have no west 
windows, but have on the north 
continuous windows practically from 
floor to ceiling. Because of the num- 
ber and wise placing of these win- 
dows, good visibility is achieved 
throughout the upper floor, so that it 
is possible to operate practically all 
of any clear day without any arti- 
ficial light. The natural light even 
penetrates very satisfactorily through- 
out the length of the eighteen foot 
stacks in the center of the room. 
One row of lights is usually needed 
in the lower reading room. All 
major reading rooms have rows 
of continuous louvered fluorescent 
lights which are rarely all used, even 
at night. Any row can be lighted to 
supplement daylight. Since com- 
plete interior flexibility was desired, 
the extensive stacks areas of the 
reading rooms are lighted only by 
these rows of ceiling fluorescent lights 
set perpendicularly tothe stacks. 
The lighting thus achieved is very 
adequate. In other sections of the 
building incandescent or fluorescent 
lights are used, each where the light- 
ing engineer considered them prefer- 
able. 

Air conditioning was completely 
beyond the budget, but a low flat 
roofed building with reasonable low 
ceilings demands special care in 
handling ventilation. The many win- 
dows solve the problem under normal 
conditions. These are supplemented 
by large wall exhaust fans, one on 
each floor, which will change the air 
in a few minutes. When the fans are 
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not in use they are closed into birch 
cabinets. 

Back of all these exteriors in mod- 
ern library trends is the more basic 
principle of modular planning and 
almost complete flexibility. A design 
involving no structural partitions in 
the building and a few of any kind 
upstairs results in broad expanses 
which are broken into smaller units 
by sections of stacks, counter height 
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shelving, and variety of furnishings. 
Thus it is possible to have a com- 
pletely informal browsing corner in 
an essentially formal room. 

With modernism defined as func- 
tionalism and incontrovertible rea- 
son in every line in design, Greenville 
College Memorial Library is a “mod- 
ern” building on a plan that makes 
sense — economical sense, efficient 
sense, esthetic sense. 


AURORA PUBLIC LIBRARY REMODELING 


ELEANOR PLAIN* 


On September 17, 1950 the Board 
of Directors and Staff of the Aurora 
Public Library held an open house 
to celebrate the recently completed 
remodeling of the entrance and main 
floor of the library building. 


* Librarian. 


Waid B. Cressy, president of the 
board has stated that the remodeling 
has been designed to enable the 
library to give better service, to ex- 
pand its facilities, and provide for the 


comfort and convenience of the 
public. 
One of the improvements made 
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was the replacement of the former 
hazardous outside flight of stairs 
with a modern street level entrance. 
The exterior of the building was 
further enhanced by the resetting of 
an impressive and uniquely carved 
scroll directly above the entrance and 
the installation of smoothly operating 
Ellison bronze doors. The stairs and 
floor of the hallway inside the main 
entrance were covered by terrazzo. 
The main floor of the Library was 
completely relighted with fluorescent 
lights which met approved standards 
of proper candle power for the vari- 
ous reading surfaces for the protec- 
tion of the eyes of the library patrons. 
The main circulation, reading, and 
reference rooms were modernized and 
redecorated in a color scheme of 


’ grey, plum and blue-green. 


An open well over the main circu- 
lation desk was covered and the sky- 
light above removed. The entire sec- 
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ond floor was reinforced with steel 
beams so that the floor space can be 
utilized for future expansion. 

Through the cooperation of the 
City Light Department exterior flood- 
lights were installed to illuminate the 
front of the building. 

The recent remodeling is one phase 
of an overall renovation plan which 
was begun in 1942 when the lower 
floor of the library was remodeled to 
provide new quarters for the Young 
People’s Department and to modern- 
ize the work room and staff facilities. 
A future project calls for remodeling 
the top floor to provide for the ex- 
panding needs of the library. 

The library’s remodeling was car- 
ried on under the supervision of a 
special building committee of the 
board which was composed of Glen 
R. Wortman, John C. Weiland, 
Everett Jordan and Waid B. Cressy, 
chairman. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LoutsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








EIGHTH ANNUAL SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCES, 
1950 


Edited by EpDNA McGraTH PRIMM} 


“Ways TO BETTER LIBRARY SERVICE” 
was the theme of this series of con- 
ferences sponsored by the Illinois 
State Library and the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Our thanks goes to administrators 
and librarians who cooperated and 


* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

+ Field Visitor, School Libraries, 
Library, Springfield. 


Illinois State 





gave us the use of the schools and 
luncheon facilities. Suggestions and 
help offered by School Library As- 
sociation members and _ Library 
Schools is sincerely appreciated. 

We are grateful to the host libra- 
rians and their committees who 
planned and worked out the details 
of each conference. 


Harrisburg Township High School, 
Maude Riggins—October 3. 
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Robinson Community High School, 
Martha Boling—October 4. 

Litchfield Community High 
School, Mrs. Tallman Whitler—Oc- 
tober 10. 

Virginia Community High School, 
Catherine E. Collins—October 11. 

Moline Senior High School, Janet 
Ford—October 24. 

DeKalb Township High School, 
Reba S. Nugent—October 25. 

Bryant Elementary School (Ele- 
mentary) Chicago, Alice C. Bock— 
October 26. 

Bloom Township High School 
(Secondary) Chicago Heights, E. 


Pearl Hess—October 31. 

Monticello Community High 
School (at Allerton Park), Lloyd 
Bingham—November 9. 

Attendance totalled 978, with Mon- 
ticello, at Allerton Park, heading in 
the Downstate area. 

In order to give our entire reading 
audience a chance to enjoy some of 
the good things offered, we are print- 
ing some talks and reports of find- 
ings. Because the same subjects were 
covered at several of the conferences 
we have taken the liberty to condense 
articles in order to avoid repetition. 
We thank those who sent us their 
papers for publication. 
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LIBRARY QUARTERS* 
ALENIA McCorp+ 


The librarians who are lucky 
enough to be planning new library 
quarters at the present time are faced 
with a definite challenge. Within the 
last few years much attention has 
been given to proper equipment and 
afrangement, and to making the 
school library both a_ beautiful and 
a functional place. Many new schools 
are now being built and many are 
being remodeled. An alert principal 
or superintendent will call in the 
librarian for joint planning of the 
library quarters. It is indeed a prob- 
lem to plan for a library which will 
be attractive and adequate for many 
years to come. Also, much can be 
done to dress up the quarters of most 
school libraries. Often it is really 
more of a problem to fit one’s pres- 





* Given at School Library Conference, Litchfield 
Community High School, October, 1950. 
+ Librarian, Vandalia Community High School. 


ent quarters to one’s needs than to 
build a library from the beginning. 

There are certain general principles 
which are applicable to all libraries. 
First is the location. It is most de- 
sirable to have the library in the 
center of the academic unit of the 
school, easily accessible from all 
classrooms. We have maintained for 
some years now that the library is no 
longer used by classes merely for 
supplementary work, but that it 
must be a starting point and the 
center of activities in most classes. 
Except, perhaps, in the very smallest 
schools, the library should be sepa- 
rate from the study hall or study 
halls, although it should be near or 
adjoining to permit free access from 
the study rooms. 

The accent today is on _ color. 
Vivid but restful colors used in floors, 
draperies, and furniture can make 
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the library the most beautiful room 
in the school. Even the barest room 
may be brightened with touches of 
color so that it is inviting. 

Size is the third of the general 
principles to be considered. Not only 
must we provide for those now in 
school, but also for the future. En- 
rollments are increasing constantly 
and will increase further in the 
future, so that provision must be 
made to allow for future expansion. 

Those librarians who are remodel- 
ing and who are planning an entirely 
new building should be called into 
consultation with the architect in the 
beginning stages. An architect who 
has had much experience in building 
schools will know the latest trends in 
school libraries and will probably be 
able to point out needed features 
which may not occur to the librarian. 
The school library, of course, must 
be fitted into the general plan of the 
building. This is particularly true in 
regard to the shape of the room. It 
is a rare case indeed where construc- 
tion costs must not be kept to a 
minimum. Any ells or additions to 
give the library added width or 
length are usually prohibitive in cost. 
Therefore, it is the job of the libra- 
rian to plan the equipment and its 
arrangement to fit with the quarters 
assigned. The style of architecture of 
the school will determine the style of 
decoration and the furnishings of the 
library. 

Before any beginning at all is 
made, the librarian must acquaint 
himself with the approved standards 
for school libraries if they are not 
very familiar to him. These deal with 
the number of students to be seated 
in proportion to the size of the school, 
the size and arrangement of furniture, 
and provision for the book collection, 
etc. It is not necessary to mention 
them here. A new publication of the 
A.L.A. will give much help as to 
library standards. Also, they are to 
be found in Fargo’s “Library in the 
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School” and in various other publi- 
cations. 

In planning the library, provision 
must be made for adequate work 
space. The size of the workroom is 
determined by the activities carried 
on there, typing, cataloging, mending, 
etc. A sink or lavatory is a necessary 
feature, and its convenience will re- 
pay its cost many times over. Con- 
ference rooms and a corner for the 
teachers’ professional library are a 
part of the modern school library. 
In the larger schools, a classroom in 
connection with the library is a de- 
sirable feature. 

Of course, in planning the arrange- 
ment, it is necessary to place the card 
catalog and vertical file as near the 
charging desk as possible. The same 
may be said of the reference ma- 
terials. In most cases it is impossible 
to have all of these located as con- 
veniently as one might wish. Thus, 
the librarian must study her individ- 
ual situation and decide what ar- 
rangement will do the most to cut 
down traffic within the library and 
make it accessible to the greatest 
number of people. 

The modern library, as the center 
which cares for all instructional ma- 
terials, must make provision for the 
storage, care of, and cataloging of 
visual aids materials. This will in- 
clude slides, films, phonograph rec- 
ords, pictures, and all equipment. 

Since most schools have only one 
librarian or teacher-librarian, the 
library must be arranged so that all 
parts are visible from some central 
point, generally the charging desk. 
Glass partitions make central control 
possible, provide for more light, and 
also make the rooms more attractive. 
Complete glass walls are probably 
the most desirable, but they take 
away a good share of the shelving 
space. Walls with the upper part 
glass will make control possible and 
still provide for book space with the 
use of counter-height shelving. 
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Standard library furniture is made 
by only a few companies. If the plan 
of the library is sent to one or more 
of these companies, experts in library 
arrangement will draw up floor plans 
for the librarian and suggest what 
equipment is needed. These floor 
plans will be revised until everyone 
concerned is satisfied. Also, some 
companies will send a representative 
to plan the library with the librarian, 
to confer about the finish to be used, 
and to make suggestions. 

Lighting is probably the most im- 
portant architectural feature of the 
library. About twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of the wall space will neces- 
sarily be given over to windows. 
Lighting engineers will probably be 


_consulted and their recommendations 


followed. Semi-indirect lighting is 
generally considered the most de- 
sirable, but some types of fluorescent 
lighting are as good, and in many 
communities the saving in cost made 
by using fluorescent lights is consid- 
erable. 

Cutting down on noise is another 
point which must be taken into con- 
sideration. This may be done with 
the installation of an acoustical ceil- 
ing or a noise absorbing floor cover- 
ing, or both if finances permit. 
Asphalt tile is probably the most de- 
sirable, but the most expensive, of 
the possible floor coverings. After 
that would come cork tile, rubber tile 
and battleship linoleum. 

When the architectural details are 
taken care of, it is time to select a 
color scheme. A combination of two 
or three bright colors, but no more, 
in floors, draperies, and chairs will 
make the library inviting as no other 
single thing can do. Bright scenic 


. draperies, a browsing corner with 


chairs and perhaps lamps repeating 
the colors of the draperies, and a 
bright floor will not only invite, but 
almost compel a child to come to the 
library. Of course you want a 
browsing corner. No library of today 
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is complete without a nook where a 
boy can enjoy a book, a magazine, or 
the morning paper for a quiet period, 
and forget about study for a time. 

Some of the suggestions which 
have been made recently by experts 
in library architecture are very in- 
triguing, but they present problems, 
for which many of us cannot see a 
solution. One suggestion is that the 
wall into the corridor be made en- 
tirely of glass. This would certainly 
be attractive from the corridor side, 
but it presents three problems. First, 
few libraries would be large enough 
to allow that much shelving space to 
be taken away. Also, in most new 
schools the corridors are almost 
solidly lined with lockers. Third, 
there is the question of control again. 

Another suggestion has been for a 
night depository window for the re- 
turn of books after hours. This 
sounds feasible, but since most school 
libraries are open almost as long as 
anyone is in the building, the expense 
seems hardly practicable. 

A third suggestion has been the 
making of subject cubicles by the 
use of counter height shelving. This, 
again, brings up the question of con- 
trol, since even counter high shelving 
tends to cut off the view across the 
room. 

Those who must make the most of 
their present quarters and equipment 
can do a great deal with ingenuity 
and some artistic touches. Painting 
the shelves in a gay color, preferably 
a red or green, the addition of a 
browsing corner, and a corner for 
work space, if no room is available, 
will do a great deal to make the 
library more attractive and more 
usable. 

Before beginning on any building, 
remodeling or just general dressing- 
up, it is advisable to visit as many 
other libraries as possible to get ideas 
for use in your own. However, the 
alert librarian will never follow 
blindly, but will adapt what he ad- 
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mires to his own situation. Every 
school presents a different problem, 
and what is advisable for one may 
not be the thing for another. All sug- 
gestions made for the library must 
be examined in the light of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
We must resist all efforts to make the 


BUDGETS: 


A composite of findings at the 
Conferences, with leaders at— 


Virginia, Edith Masters, Peters- 
burg- Harris Community High 
School. 


DeKalb, Ethel Hoaglund, Elgin 
High School. 


Moline, Estelle Kehlenbach. 


Monticello, Mrs. Lenna Schwabe, 
Urbana High School. 

The discussions on the budget fol- 
lowed these general principles. 

Have a definite budget for the 
library where it cannot be absorbed 
by a textbook fund or any other 
fund. The librarian must be active in 
getting the budget outlined with the 
principal and passed by the Board 
of Education. 

Standards as set up by the North 
Central Association and N.E.A. are 
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library a museum or a showplace for 
athletic trophies. A library is a work- 
room for the school and must be 
planned for that purpose alone. 
Finally, we must build our libraries 
for the future, providing for many 


future generations of the _ school 
population. 
DISCUSSION 
very well, $1.00 per pupil with 


$350.00 minimum, but each school 
must spend as much as possible in 
order to bring their library to the 
place where it gives the pupils ade- 
quate service. Five books per pupil 
is minimum, ten books per pupil is 
average. 

The Budget should be broken 
down to give various departments 
amounts in keeping with materials 
available and use of materials. Pro- 
fessional books for teachers should 
be included when the size of the 
budget allows for it. Encyclopedias 
should be replaced every five years. 
Binding and repairs should have a 
separate item in the budget. 

The concensus of opinion centered 
around the motto, “Let us prove our 
worth, then we can get all we ask 
for.” 


BOOK SELECTION* 


Lois RAUSCHERT+ 


How you are going to proportion 
your expenditures, determining the 
weaknesses of your collection, is a 
problem that you will have to solve 
for yourself. However, for help in 
this connection, you are referred to 
The Teacher Librarian’s Handbook, 
by Mary Peacock Douglas. 





* Given at the School Library Conference, De- 
Kalb Township High School, October 25, 1950. 
+ High School Library, Ottawa. 


The Saturday Review of Literature 
introduces each group of reviews— 
whether they are about books on 
“The World,” “Belles-Lettres,” or 
“Fiction” — with a brief, descriptive 
paragraph from which after reading 
it is posible for a hurried school libra- 
rian to select the review he wishes to 
read in full or to decide to abandon 
reading them altogether. 

Other publications furnishing brief, 
but adequate, reviews on books for 
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children and young people, usually 
written by librarians, but sometimes, 
also, by authors of children’s books, 
are The New York Times Book Re- 
view, The A.L.A. Booklist, The Li- 
brary Journal, The Christian Science 
Moniter Magazine, and The Bulletin 
of the Children’s Book Center of the 
University of Chicago Library. The 
latter is printed on one side of a 
page, only, and of a size that can be 
cut out and pasted on a catalog 
card. In this way the title may be 
filed for consideration later when it 
is time to place the book order. 

The Wilson Company’s standard 
catalogs are useful book selection 
aids from the standpoint that books 
for first purchase are starred and 
double starred. 

If you know where your collection 
is weak, you will find the Cumulative 
Book Index useful as it lists by sub- 


* ject all books printed in the English 


language concerned with that subject. 

The Chicago Daily News prints 
book reviews every Wednesday and 
the Chicago Tribune publishes a 
“Magazine of Books” every Sunday. 
These are favorites of mine because 
the reviews can be clipped and 
pasted or pinned to a catalog card 
and filed like the reviews of The 
University of Chicago’s Bulletin of 
the Children’s Book Center. 

The Publishers’ Weekly is not of 
great necessity but is useful for keep- 
ing up with the forthcoming books 
and the latest reprints. 

Not to be forgotten are The Book 
Review Digest, Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books, the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle books, and all the 
various magazines that devote some 
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portion of the publication to book 
reviews — Etude, Current History, 
Theatre Arts Monthly, Nation, Har- 
pers, to mention a few. 


If your library is to be used as a 
teaching tool, then the teachers must 
help with book selection. How to get 
teachers to participate in the task 
is an unsolved problem confronting 
most school librarians. 


A means used to induce teacher 
participation was to send the clipped 
reviews—or, as the case may be, the 
portion of a review that the student 
typist had been asked to record on a 
catalog card—to the teacher for 
whom the title would have the most 
interest, with a request for comment. 
This method generally brought im- 
mediate response from the teacher to 
whom it was sent. 


Incidentally, when the portion of 
a review is too long for the typist to 
copy on a single side of a catalog 
card, a piece of scratch paper is used 
the size of two catalog cards. This 
is then folded in half and filed with 
the rest of my tentative book order. 


The last and somewhat successful 
means I have used to persuade teach- 
ers to help with book selection is that 
of circulating publishers’ blurbs 
which the teachers are requested to 
initial when a particular title appeals 
to them. 


Assistance in book selection is also 
possible by referring to the bibliog- 
raphies of text-books used in the 
school, bibliographies of other works 
respected for their authenticity, and 
the books indexed in the various one- 
act play, poetry, and biography in- 
dices to which you may be subscrib- 
ing. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES: THE TEACHER’S VIEWPOINT 








SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES AS EXPECTED BY THE 
PRIMARY TEACHER* 


WINIFRED SEITZ} 


Because the primary teacher is 
seeking more books for the children 
to read, more interesting things for 
the children to look at, and fine 
things to listen to, she turns to the 
central school library. Soon it be- 
comes as important to her as good 
transportation in a large city. 

First she expects to find books for 
the room book corner. These should 
be changed frequently for they are 
recreational reading. She expects re- 
cently published books and on 
dozens of subjects of interest to her 
children. My third graders like to 
paint, so I want “Patty Paints a 
Picture.” The girls want to read 
about pets, dolls, and other boys and 
girls. The boys may read about air- 
planes, ponies, and cowboys. 

We need books to stimulate, en- 
courage and inspire our beginners in 
reading, so we need the new graded, 
vocabulary-controlled books for rec- 
reational reading in first, second and 
third grades. 

Next we like new book jackets in 
each primary room. They are valu- 
able in advertising books to promote 
interest as well as to discuss the book. 

I can make a simple advertising 
poster by folding newsprint length- 
wise three times. Colored artist’s 
chalk makes large, manuscript let- 
ters quickly. With the help of a few 
book jackets pinned around this ad, 
my ten or twelve minutes are well 





* Given at School Library Conference, Bryant 
Elementary School, Chicago, October, 1950. 
+ Primary teacher, Hitch School, Chicago. 


spent. I have proof that primary 
children read book jackets, headings, 
labels and signs. Many a dusty 
finger lands on our book jackets. 

The primary teacher further wants 
books of information on _ health, 
safety, social science and nature 
study units. The third graders may 
be studying the usefulness of birds or 
the neighborhood workers. After the 
presentation of a unit and its study 
the teacher may include the reading 
of books on the topic at her grade 
level, as one of the activities to com- 
plete the lesson. 

In order that the child’s first read- 
ing experiences may be successful we 
need books in each room on different 
grades of reading ability. Ruth 
learned to enjoy reading when her 
teacher gave her “A Book for Baby,” 
after she had learned that a baby was 
expected in Ruth’s family. 

In the ideal learning situation the 
object of study should be in front of 
the children. A substitute for an ob- 
ject of study may be a picture. This 
is another service the library can 
offer. A mounted picture collection, 
filed by subject, will readily answer 
the child’s question what Columbus’ 
ships looked like. 

Film strip sets, in color or black 
and white are another must in the 
modern library. The strip, “Com- 
munity Workers,” is needed when we 
study neighborhood helpers. If you 
wish to see rapt attention, take a film 
strip and go into a primary room 
some day. They are made of hardy 
material and last dozens of months 
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with continual service. 
The librarian can be of service to 
the teacher by posting a list of all 
new materials in the library, books, 
recordings, and film strips, as well as 
pictures. Professional books are con- 
stantly needed by the primary 
teacher so she wants to find them in 
the school library. 
The librarian should also provide 
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a time to introduce the child into the 
library, so he may learn what to do 
and how to do it in the library. When 
children go to the library they start 
habits that carry over into later life. 
That this fact takes hold early is 
shown in the instance of Salvatore, 
when the playground was rain soaked 
and the gym was being painted, when 
he said, “Let’s go to the library.” 


HOW CAN THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN HELP THE 
UPPER GRADE CLASSROOM TEACHER?* 


MarJoriE L. Eviiott+ 


I would like to change the question 
from “How can the school librarian 
help the upper-grade classroom 
teacher?”’ to — “How can the school 


‘librarian and the classroom teacher 


work together for better education of 
the children in our schools?” 

The traditional reason for going to 
the library is to read, or to get a 
book. While this is no longer the 
only reason for using a library, it still 
accounts for a large part of the func- 
tion of a library. From first grade 
on through school a large share of 
the teacher’s time is spent in teaching 
children to read. As the skill of read- 
ing is developed and refined, children 
are able to use it in a variety of ways. 
Their horizons may be widened, their 
experience expanded vicariously, 
through the medium of reading. The 
literary treasures of all time are 
available as a source of enjoyment 
through reading. If a person wants 
to know how to do something or how 
to make something, the chances are 
that there are directions which may 
be read. If he needs information the 
library is the place to go. 

For the older school child who has 
a fair degree of reading skill the 
regularly scheduled library period is 





_* Summary of Panel Discussion given at School 
Library Conference, Bryant Elementary School, 
Chicago, October, 1950. 

+ Teacher, Oak Avenue School, LaGrange, IIl. 


an important part of the reading 
program. In his classroom he is in- 
troduced to a sampling of literary 
selections covering a wide range of 
subjects and interests. He may fol- 
low up these acquaintances in the 
literary field through library reading. 

We give a lot of lip service to the 
policy of recognizing individual dif- 
ferences in children. By providing 
regular periods in which children go 
to the library to browse and select 
books of their own choosing, we can 
really do something tangible where 
individual differences are concerned 
—differences in interest, needs, and 
in reading ability. 

The teacher and the librarian can 
work together to see that children 
find books to read that meet indi- 
vidual needs, interests, and abilities. 
The classroom teacher can help the 
librarian do this job better by fur- 
nishing to her such information as 
the reading grade levels of her pupils 
as measured by a standardized test, 
information she may have gathered 
concerning his hobbies, interests, and 
plans for a vocation. 

One of the fundamental aims of 
education is to help the child become 
increasingly independent in solving 
his own problems. The solutions of 
many problems of children and 
adults depends upon the ability to do 
research. The social] studies and sci- 
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ence programs in the modern school 
are designed to teach children to do 
group and individual research. As 
children mature they need to learn 
to use the resources of the library for 
research purposes. This calls for the 
teaching of what we call library sci- 
ence, how to use the card catalog, the 
meaning of the Dewey decimal mark- 
ings on books, and familiarity with a 
wide range of reference sources. 

To a child who has been taught 
these things the library is no longer a 
mysterious place where books are 
shelved according to some secret code 
known only to the attendants. He 
knows what to expect of a library 
and how to locate what he wants. 

The teachers can plan with the 
librarian in giving assignments that 
call for library research. If the libra- 
rian knows in advance and has a list 
of the topics for the reports she can 
help the pupils to locate the informa- 
tion needed when they arrive in the 
library. 

The day is past when a complete 
set of text books plus a dictionary 
and a map or two were considered 
adequate as instructional materials. 
Today’s teacher who is preparing to 
launch a unit of study in any subject 
area in the curriculum, expects to 
find available within the resources of 
the school system a wide variety of 
instructional materials. There should 
be a reservoir of such materials as 
supplementary books, maps, charts, 
posters, pictures, films, slides, film 
strips, records, transcriptions, models, 
exhibits, and science kits provided 
for her use in the classroom. 

Téachers and librarians can work 
together better if they will share in- 
formation that is useful to both. Li- 
brarians often receive information on 
new materials that are placed on the 
market, new books published, or 
radio programs that would be of use 
to the classroom teacher. Passing on 
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information of this kind is a real 
service to teachers. 

When it comes time to order books 
and periodicals for the library, teach- 
ers like to have an opportunity to 
make recommendations for purchase. 
Even though it isn’t always possible 
to grant all requests, for such reasons 
as the budget, yet some new ma- 
terials can be added. 

When new books or other materials 
are received at the library the teach- 
ers like to be notified. The teachers’ 
bulletin board can be used for keep- 
ing them informed if it isn’t possible 
to give them each a separate bulletin 
announcing the new titles. 

Some of the library materials 
should be especially for teacher use. 
New professional books on topics of 
interest to the teachers should have a 
place somewhere in the school library 
as well as current professional litera- 
ture. 

The activities of the classroom 
teacher are many and varied. She is 
concerned with guidance services, 
counseling, helping each child to 
make the most of his opportunities, 
and to solve his personal problems. 
She is confronted with the task of 
developing skills in reading, writing, 
spelling, and mathematics. She plans 
and guides the learning activities of 
the children. She participates in cur- 
riculum planning with other teachers 
and administrators and takes part in 
in-service training programs designed 
to improve instruction. In all these 
activities the school librarian can be 
a valuable resource person. 

A group of teachers may be work- 
ing on curricular planning, may be 
writing a resource unit which is to 
serve as a guide and help for teachers 
in classroom instruction. An impor- 
tant part of such a resource unit is 
the bibliography for teachers’ use and 
pupils’ use. This is the area in which 
the librarians can excell. 
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I feel that two basic features must 
be known. First, the librarian must 
know what she has in the library, 
where the materials are located, and 
if the material is not there at hand, 
where it can be secured. To attain 
this end the card catalogue should be 
brought up to date; book lists should 
be arranged in various classifications 
and catalogued and alphabetized. 


Secondly, the teacher must know 
what he or she wants, realize that it 
takes time to assemble the needed 
work, and ask for it far enough in 
advance to give the librarian an op- 
portunity of placing the material in 


‘an appropriate place. 


Another problem is acquainting 
the students with the library. This 
is usually done through the freshmen 
English classes. Small classes are 
taken to the library which is at this 
time closed to other students. Later 
they are assigned to the library one 
period in the day. Class work is 
taken up concerning library rules, 
handling and location of books. 


Through the entire school emphasis 
should be placed on the proper way 
to treat books, returning books when 
due and common courtesies. When 
some teachers insist on term papers 
for themes and fifty, sixty or more 
students all begin a mad scramble 


* Given at School Library Conference, Litchfield 
Community High School, October, 1950. 

+ Head of Social Science Department, Litchfield 
Community High School. 
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SANDERS} 


for books of all descriptions, there 
should be an understanding between 
the librarian and the teacher. If the 
teacher wishes to take an entire class 
to the library, and there is not suffi- 
cient room for all, then permission 
should be secured from the librarian 
to have the library closed to all but 
that class for that period. In our 
school we are asked to make arrange- 
ments two days in advance when we 
wish to bring a class to the library. 
However, I doubt if the teacher 
should expect the librarian to act as 
a monitor for the class in the library. 
Rather, the teacher should be there 
to assist in locating books for the 
students and to aid them. 

I like to see a mimeographed list- 
ing of library rules in the hands of 
the students, also in the hands of the 
teachers. By going over these in 
some class which will include all stu- 
dents, such as English classes, all will 
understand what is expected of them, 
what to find in the library, and where 
to find it. 

To me, co-operation between in- 
structor and librarian will be gained 
if (1) the rules of the library are 
understood and followed; (2) if 
proper planning is carried out so that 
materials can be asked for in ad- 
vance; (3) if the librarian will assist 
in putting on reserve the asked for 
materials; (4) if both parties realize 
that the library is a storehouse of in- 
formation and both strive to make it 
easy for students to work there. 
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A PROJECT ON VOCATIONS* 


Moderator: KATHRYN A. HAEBICH} 


Moperator: The philosophy of 
our school is to prepare our students 
to the best of their ability for effective 
everyday living. Teachers are en- 
couraged to start with the student 
where he is, allow him to learn by 
doing, and teach him to become an 
active part of our democratic way of 
life. 

In keeping with this philosophy 
the English department has been 
working on a new course of study, 
and, in my opinion, the most success- 
ful unit was the one prepared by our 
Miss Holden, on vocations. Since 
our classes are often composed of 
students whose intelligence quotient 
rariges from sixty to one hundred and 
sixty, and whose vocational interests 
vary accordingly, it is a major proj- 
ect to work out a program that will 
appeal to all. 

Since Miss Holden had prepared 
the unit, I asked her and a few other 
people to help me discuss the project 
from three angles: that of the Eng- 
lish teacher, Miss Florence Virginia 
Holden; the librarian, Mrs. Virginia 
Jones; and two students, Clark Al- 
ford and Robert Kough. May I ask 
Miss Holden to tell us how she mo- 
tivated her students to start work on 
this project? 

Miss Holden: At the beginning of 
school we discussed, informally, sum- 
mer activities of those in the class. 
Some boys and girls had taken long 
trips, others had remained at home 
enjoying a leisurely summer. How- 
ever, a surprising number, we discov- 
ered, had worked all or part of their 
summer in a variety of jobs in or 
near Blue Island. To carry on an 
adequate discussion in an organized 


* Round table discussion at School Library con- 
ference, Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights. 

+ Librarian, Community High School, Blue 
Island, Ill. 


fashion, the need was immediately 
felt for a chairman, so at this point 
we paused long enough to learn 
something of parliamentary law 
(utilizing a movie) and to organize 
our class for frequent discussions and 
classroom responsibility. Bob and 
Clark happened to be elected chair- 
men of their respective classes that 
first quarter and carried on admir- 
able. Do you recall, Bob, what some 
of your first jobs were in that 
capacity? 

Bob: After writing our first theme 
on “My Summer Activities,”’ we con- 
ducted a round table on the differ- 
ence between work and play. We 
discovered that work and play are 
not too far apart—what is work to 
some would be play to others. 

Clark: As I recall, we tried to 
find definitions of these words and in 
so doing discovered what noted peo- 
ple had thought along these lines, in 
poetry and prose. 


Mrs. Jones: Yes, the students used 
the card catalog for references on 
work, leisure, vocations, avocations, 
etc. They were led to the 150 and 170 
books. They used essays and poetry 
and books of quotations. Even old 
Emerson was pulled from the shelf 
and wheeled into the classroom on 
the book truck. 

Clark: When we had threshed out 
this question we found that really 
great men and women took pleasure 
and great satisfaction in their work, 
their chosen career. 

Miss Holden: About this time I 
suggested that we explore stories of 
people’s lives to become acquainted 
with those who did worth while 
things in life. 

Mrs. Jones: Biographies were used 
twice; first for general reference when 
the students were looking for inspira- 
tion from men and women who had 
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succeeded. Later, after a particular 
vocation had been chosen, students 
read of men and women who had 
succeeded in their vocational interest 
field. 

MoperaTor: As soon as we learned 
of the vocations unit, we started 
adding a large range of biographical 
material so that we would be pre- 
pared to meet the varied needs and 
interests of the students. We chose 
easy reading material like the Bobbs- 
Merrill Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans and the Row, Peterson Real 
People series for our slow readers, 
and tried to obtain biographies of 
famous men and women on several 
levels of reading difficulty. 

Miss Holden: Several slow readers 
devoured T-Model Tommy, and of 


“course baseball personalities were 


very popular. I remember one boy 
who became so interested in musi- 
cians that he read every book he 
could find by musicians and about 
them. 

Mrs. Jones: Yes, I remember him. 
That was Ed. He had been a dis- 
cipline problem early in the year, but 
he became so interested in music that 
he settled down to serious reading 
and took great pride in returning 
each finished book and _ selecting 
another. 

Bob: This biography unit con- 
sumed most of our reading during the 
first quarter. 

Clark: During this unit, as with 
later ones, we had committees search 
the library and put work on the bul- 
letin board: pictures, book jackets, 
etc. 

Mrs. Jones: These committees 
worked quietly and often without 
our realizing that they were gathering 
materials. They searched the maga- 
zines, took clippings from old news- 
papers, and used the Philosophy sec- 
tion of the vertical file for inspira- 
tional materials. 

Miss Holden: At this point, I 
would like to add that all regular 
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English activities were being utilized. 
There was special emphasis on vo- 
cabulary work, drill work on words 
from students’ reading and mis- 
spelled words from themes; also 
paragraph building and _ sentence 
study. 

Clark: Sometime during this biog- 
raphy study we had panels on what 
made people we read about a suc- 
cess, those in both high and humble 
stations in life. 

Bob: We had a round table on 
what greatness really consisted of. 
Everybody contributed ideas. We 
decided it was not so much the 
ability to move the world, so to 
speak, as to develop a strong and 
true character. 

Miss Holden: Throughout the 
study I endeavored to emphasize the 
satisfactions to be derived from doing 
a job well, even though it be a 
humble one. Most of the class would 
never see college halls, and many 
might not even finish high school. 

Clark: We studied what character 
and personality consisted of. 

Bob: Before this, though, as chair- 
man, I had assigned ten or so com- 
mittees for bibliography work in the 
library, books we could use during 
the study of vocations. These com- 
mittees worked real hard. Each had 
a chairman. They went to books as- 
signed in connection with different 
parts of the outline and got informa- 
tion about each book: the author’s 
name, title, publisher, and date. One 
member of the committee alphabet- 
ized, another wrote or typed up the 
list, and another decorated the 
project. 

Clark: The library became a regu- 
lar workshop for several periods. 

Mrs. Jones: We had thought be- 
fore that our library was the the- 
oretical center of the school, bu‘ at 
this time it became literally the cen- 
ter for many activities. As four 
Sophomore English teachers worked 
with this unit throughout the year, I 
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saw the library used as a display 
room for their attractive vocation 
posters. On certain tables at another 
time were displayed the project note- 
books. Book collections were taken 
to the classroom. The classes came 
to the library as a group to use vo- 
cational pamphlets and_ books. 
Throughout the entire year a steady 
flow of individuals kept coming to 
continue study on vocations. It was 
not merely a copying process; the 
students wanted something and the 
answer must be correct for the in- 
dividual. 

Miss Holden: The next phase of 
our work—this year it will be during 
the second semester—was to explore 
the type of work in which the pupil 
was interested or thought he might 
be. Later, these were reduced to one 
or two about which to read and to 
discover the various jobs in that 
classification; for example, Medicine 
covers a multitude of vocational op- 
portunities. We read fiction and non- 
fiction books on these vocations. 

Mrs. Jones: Miss Haebich has 
with her today the vocational 
bibliography which is used with the 
unit. It consists of newer books, 
published since 1940. It is arranged 
in the order that it was used accord- 
ing to the English unit outline. Be- 
sides books, the librarians had pur- 
chased and processed some four hun- 
dred pamphlets which answered in 
detail particular questions of each 
vocation. 

Bob: One of the big things we 
learned was where to look for infor- 
mation on each job. I really learned 
to use the library. Before that the 
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library was just a place where I went 
to grab a book for a book report. 

Clark: During this time we were 
reading about and making charts in 
our notebook of requirements and 
qualifications for being employed, 
and for our particular vocational in- 
terest. You know, in the old country 
—I haven’t been there, but that’s 
what they say—children have to fol- 
low the careers of their fathers, but 
here if the father is a ditch digger he 
usually wants something better for 
his son—not that ditch digging is 
dishonorable. That’s an important 
job, too, but parents want their chil- 
dren to better themselves and work 
up to their real ability. 

Bob: It was while we were reading 
and discussing these things that Miss 
Holden secured the personnel direc- 
tor of International Harvester Com- | 
pany to speak to us. Later, we 
visited the plant as a field trip. 

Mrs. Jones: That was where they 
gave you the free dinner. 

Clark: And it was good, too! 
Later, our director of diversified oc- 
cupations talked to us about oppor- 
tunities in local industries. 

Miss Holden: Evaluation activities 
at the close of the course consisted of 
an essay contest, a talk by our super- 
intendent, Dr. H. L. Richards, to the 
class assembly, a term paper, and a 
self evaluation sheet. 

MOopERATOR: We felt that the ex- 
perience was a valuable one for all 
of us. It really brought all library 
facilities into use and showed us, as 
librarians, a number of ways in which 
to bring better library service to our 
school. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING—LIBRARIAN AND TEACHERS 








THE LIBRARIAN’S PLACE IN THE CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM#* 


OLIVE DE BRULER+ 


The topic as suggested had a 
familiar ring. It seemed this subject 
had been used before, but upon going 
through the annals of the Conference, 
I found that in 1948 the theme was, 
“The library’s place in the new en- 
riched curriculum.” In 1950 my 
topic is: “The librarian’s place in 


_curriculum planning.” This phrasing 


seems a bit more fundamental; it 
shows the trend of our thinking when 
we begin to speak in terms of our 
place at the planning stage of cur- 
riculum and instruction. 

There is ample printed material 
available on the subject of the place 
of the library in the school. You 
have kept up with your professional 
reading, you know how to find this 
material, for you are librarians, and 
nothing need be added to what has 
already been said and written about 
the library’s occupying an acknowl- 
edged important place in the school. 

We'll start right in with that more 
imponderable question of the libra- 
rian’s place in curriculum planning. 
There has been some verbiage to the 
effect that the librarian plays a lead- 
ing role in curriculum planning, 
meets with curriculum committees, 
helps establish their policies, en- 
courages more extensive use of a 
greater variety of materials than ever 
before. This appalling role identifies 
the librarian as a teacher of teachers 
—a super teacher assuming the re- 


*Given at School Library Conference, Bioom 
Township High School, October, 1950. 

+ Librarian, Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College. 


sponsibilities of the curriculum co- 
ordinator and the supervision re- 
sponsibilities of the department 
heads. 

Compare with this concept that of 
the librarian as a teacher among 
teachers, a co-operating member of 
the teaching group, as described by 
Mr. Oberholzer in his talk to us at 
A.L.A. Midwinter meeting two 
years ago. A librarian who is very 
much aware of the various subject 
and interest areas, but who is of a 
mind to work along with the teachers, 
at their pace, be it fast or slow; is an 
integral part of the faculty and quite 
capable of carrying his load of 
faculty responsibilities. The counsel- 
ing role is left to the curriculum co- 
ordinator. The activities of this 
librarian seem the more possible to 
emulate. 

If the librarian has a place in the 
curriculum program, he must know 
all he can about the curriculum, and 
pondering this fact, I take an inven- 
tory of what I know about curricu- 
lum development in my _ school. 
These things I know: 

First, the curriculum develops 
through the science of group dy- 
namics. It grows from group plan- 
ning of the faculty—it is not imposed 
by an expert from above. The weight 
of authority which we often think so 
indispensible for implementing our 
program is in the decisions of the 
faculty group. The democratic 
process is conspicuously in evidence. 
Students, too, help plan their in- 
struction, and democratic methods 
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are prominent in all their learning 
experiences. 

The second thing I know is that 
there are committees of faculty mem- 
bers which set up such important 
guideposts as a philosophy of educa- 
tion for the school, sound guidance 
practices, a program of health in- 
struction that will be integrated with 
all areas of the curriculum, a set of 
library practices that aim toward 
building a real materials center where 
books are provided for the practice 
of reading—and thinking, if you are 
of the opinion that the two activities 
can be separated—a place where 
Audio-Visual tools for instruction are 
provided along with printed ma- 
terials. In addition to these commit- 
tees there are others at work planning 
English instruction to meet the stu- 
dents’ needs for effective communi- 
cation. There are two of these com- 
mittees at work in the English de- 
partment, alone. Last spring a social 
studies committee started its work. 
There have also been committees on 
exploratory music and art. 


A third thing that I know about 
curriculum planning in my school is 
that it all grew out of a study of im- 
perative needs of youth in our com- 
munity. Librarians were all in on 
this planning at all stages of the 
game. We knew as much about it all 
as anyone did, and if we read all the 
mimeographed papers they gave us, 
we knew more than some of our col- 
leagues! 

A fourth thing I know about the 
curriculum is that “common learn- 
ings” became a familiar term in 
everyone’s vocabulary. These com- 
mon learning units began to cut 
across curriculum boundaries. This 
is when the library began to go into 
action — much like a seismograph 
registering the waves of an earth- 
quake, did the character of our work 
with materials begin to reflect the 
trends instruction was taking. The 
physics and astronomy department 
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discovered that juniors and seniors 
did not have a monopoly on the solar 
system—the freshmen in earth sci- 
ence had a right to learn that this old 
earth is a part of a larger plan, and 
besides, where will those students 
who drop out between grades 9 and 
12 ever learn about the moon unless 
they have an opportunity to do so 
while they are still with us? And who 
knows, maybe when they begin to 
learn some of these things which have 
meaning for them, perhaps they’ll 
stay with us through physics and 
astronomy. Yes, the fence around 
the moon and lots of other areas of 
knowledge came tumbling down, par- 
tially for the sake of those people 
who are not privileged to go on to 
higher education but who still live in 
an atomic bomb-ridden age with the 
rest of those who do achieve superior 
wisdom. 

In the library, too, we felt the im- 
pact of other common learnings; 
etiquette and personality; courtship 
— marriage — divorce; (We’ve come 
to think of that in a hyphenated 
sense, for that’s the way the students 
ask for their material on the subject.) 
These were common learning units 
tackled in unison by four depart- 
ments — home economics, biology, 
English, and social problems. We 
were not passive librarians when that 
happened! Other common learnings 
for which we know we must be pre- 
pared are consumer education and 
the conservation of resources. 


A fifth thing that I know about the 
curriculum is that in good time the 
committees at work will come out 
with their written statements to in- 
form the entire faculty of their 
progress. Eventually the whole thing 
is likely to be correlated, rough 
places made smooth and into a 
dynamic force for the enlightenment 
of every citizen. Our school philoso- 
phy, drawn up democratically by 
teachers and therefore not likely to 
be put on a shelf and forgotten, states 
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that “We live in the United States of 
America where the individual is of 
supreme moral worth, and all per- 
sons should have an opportunity to 
reach maximum self-realization.” 

A sixth thing I know about the 
curriculum is that the time has not 
yet arrived in the progress of most of 
these committees for the librarians to 
spend the time attending the meet- 
ings. They are still working at pur- 
poses and have not come to the 
implementation stage as yet. This 
stage, I understand, comes after it 
has been decided just where in the 
curriculum areas the assignment of 
needs will be made. If we librarians 
feel we are lagging behind the plan- 
ning, finding ourselves caught short 


_of materials when they seem to be 


needed most, these are only growing 
pains, experimentation. When the 
time comes we shall have ample op- 
portunity to make our contribution 
to the program by furnishing a vari- 
ety of learning experiences. In the 
meantime, it is time consuming for 
us to be present at all these meetings, 
it takes us away from imperative 
duties with materials, pupils and 
teachers, and we can be sure that we 
will be kept informed of their prog- 
ress through the channels of reports. 
While all this is going on in the 
curriculum areas, the library moves 
forward with its program as a service 
area. Our policies define the scope of 
our services to be school-wide, and 
implementation of these policies is 
necessarily carried out with the 
advice of faculty and student library 
committees. The faculty committee 
has to its credit the drawing up of a 
statement of aims, a pattern of pro- 
cedure to guide the in-service training 
of teachers in the use of audio-visual 
aids. It is now working to improve 
the methods of keeping the librarians 
informed of trends in curriculum and 
instruction as these affect the ma- 
terials needed to furnish selected 
learning experiences. We are cur- 
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rently attempting to improve upon 
the sources of information that are 
open to us: 

1. Mimeographed reports from 
curriculum committees, which fur- 
nish bases for content analysis of ma- 
terials. 

2. Requests of students for ma- 
terial on units of study. This is 
usually the least satisfactory way for 
a librarian to discover what materials 
are needed, for too often such re- 
quests cannot be anticipated with the 
provision of required materials, and 
result in “too little, too late” 
practices. 

3. Helping teachers select and 
schedule audio-visual aids. By its 
very nature, the directing of audio- 
visual aids to instruction, requires 
planning in advance of their use. By 
accepting the responsibility not only 
for storing the aids but also for 
directing their use, the librarian finds 
opportunities for working with cur- 
riculum and instruction that have 
seldom presented themselves when 
his work is limited to printed ma- 
terials. It is more than an oppor- 
tunity, it is an obligation of the 
librarian to see that all types of in- 
structional materials are available 
and are properly correlated with in- 
struction wherever they can serve 
learning experience best. 

4. Building up support’ with 
faculty through social contacts and 
active participation in teachers’ or- 
ganizations as well as in our library 
organizations, and using our influence 
as members of the latter to bring 
about more effective relationships 
between education and library or- 
ganizations. 

5. Attendance at curriculum com- 
mittee meetings—we’re always wel- 
come at these, but just yet there is no 
consistent plan for our attendance at 
them to the extent that we are re- 
lieved of other duties to provide time 
for meetings. 

6. Classroom teaching — whether 
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exchanging places with teachers; as 
Dr. Johnson of Stephens College 
recommends, or working out a con- 
sistent, systematic plan for taking 
materials into the classroom, and in 
the role of librarian, discussing them 
with the students. 

The more we have done, the more 
we see to be done. Our work is like 
that of the general who said that 
each time he thought he had taken 
his last trench, he looked beyond the 
field and found another trench to be 
taken. In our trench-taking we 
sometimes grow discouraged and 
think that we are working in isola- 
tion from the rest of the school, or 
we think that we aren’t getting the 
guidance and support from our pro- 
fession that we might have. But 
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when these times come, we need to 
recall the line from the “Quick and 
the Dead,” in which the atomic 
scientist declares, “The things, which 
we are doing now, have never been 
done before.” Not only is this true in 
the field of atomic research, but also 
in human development, for we are 
living in an atomic age when the 
survival of the Good Life, as we 
dream of it and as all humanity 
strives for it, depends upon under- 
standing, cooperation, and correla- 
tion of all those elements which make 
up the kind of peaceful world to 
which we all aspire. The mainspring 
of these elements is education, whose 
source is the materials we as libra- 
rians help to select, organize, and 
make accessible. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING BETWEEN TEACHER AND 
LIBRARIAN* 


RuTH BAYNESS+ 


We all realize what a change has 
taken place in the school library. As 
a warehouse it had little more vital 
relationship to the instructional pro- 
gram than boxes of chalk or bottles 
of ink. The foundation stone of an 
integrated program is librarian and 
teacher teamwork. This phrase is not 
precisely equivalent to “The librarian 
working with the teacher,” or “The 
teacher working with the librarian.” 
Either of these may carry a suspicion 
of condescension, or of each waiting 
for the other to take the initiative. 
In the proper relationship, library 
and classroom, librarian and teacher, 
pull jointly like a good team. 


For example, the teacher, or a 
committee of pupils, waits on the 
librarian to say that the class is 
about to consider the importance of 
public opinion in a democracy. 


* Given at School Library Conference, Robinson 
Community High School, October, 1950. 
+ Librarian, Lawrenceville Township 


High 
School. 


Where can they go for examples? 
How find the most authoritative dis- 
cussions? As a result of this request, 
several things may happen. The 
easiest gesture on the part of the li- 
brarian would undoubtedly be to ask 
for time to compile a bibliography. 
Or she might suggest to the teacher 
or the committee that the card 
catalog and the Readers’ Guide are 
theirs to use. Why not do their own 
bibliographic work? But the best 
teamwork would proceed thus: The 
librarian and the teacher confer in- 
formally about the topic, the teacher 
explaining how she wishes to develop 
it and what outcome she desires. The 
librarian indicates what materials she 
knows to be available, and what 
aspects of the topic are going to be 
difficult to obtain for library reading 
and research. She also agrees to see 
what she can do to locate or provide 
materials not immediately available. 
Some of these materials she will un- 
doubtedly secure from the public 
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library, or from other sources further 
away, ¢.g., the Illinois State Library. 

The teacher, on her part, decides 
on a plan of presentation and de- 
velopment, the details of which are 
flexible enough to allow for adjust- 
ment both to the resources of the 
library as finally ascertained, and to 
the developing needs of individuals 
or groups in the class. Either orally 
or in writing, she acquaints the libra- 
rian with the plan; or, as indicated 
at the beginning, she instigates a 
pupil committee to visit the library 
to talk over with the librarian the 
enterprise they have in mind. 

In a day or two the librarian visits 
the class, carrying a number of books 
and magazines under her arm or fol- 


_lowed by a hand truck pushed by a 


member of the committee and loaded 
with suggested materials. If the class 
is unfamiliar with the WReaders’ 
Guide, she explains and demon- 
strates the use of that tool in this 
particular situation. She suggests 
that the vertical file has a folder full 
of clippings on the subject. When 
the librarian has gone, the pupils go 
to work on her suggestions. Perhaps 
the class is meeting today in the 
library conference room; or, if no 
such place is available, there is the 
hand truck loaded with suggested 
reading. Notes are taken and an 
initial bibliography is made so that 
when materials, too much in demand 
to be left permanently in the class- 
room, are returned to the main 
library, they may readily be found. 
From this point on the interchange 
between classroom and library is 
constant and progressive, pupils com- 
ing individually or in groups during 
class hours or outside of them, the 
librarian offering further aid where 
needed, the teacher coming in fre- 
quently for consultation with the 
librarian. Together they discuss 
snags and the ways around them; 
materials that should be in the 
library and aren’t and how to get 
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them before another year has passed; 
materials that have proved valueless; 
aspects of pupil-work in the library 
that should be checked or abandoned. 
When finally the enterprise is com- 
pleted, everybody is in better condi- 
tion to move forward. 

Take the case of the remedial 
reader. Janie is a poor reader. 
Janie’s science teacher knows it be- 
cause the poor child never quite 
grasps what it is that her laboratory 
guide instructs her to do. Her Eng- 
lish teacher knows it because Janie 
obviously finds no pleasure in read- 
ing books of any kind. She says she 
just doesn’t like to read. The libra- 
rian knows it because she has 
watched Janie thumb restlessly 
through the pages of a book she is 
supposed to be perusing and has 
noticed that when Janie does get 
down to business she mouths her 
reading, her lips moving in uncon- 
scious pronunciation of the words. 
Janie has never mastered the me- 
chanics of reading. She should be 
given special instruction and drill 
work to overcome this difficulty. But 
there are further difficulties. Janie’s 
home background is far from good 
and she has but one ambition; to get 
out of it as quickly as _ possible 
through marriage. But she feels she 
lacks the necessary charm to cap- 
tivate anyone, even her boy class- 
mates, let alone a real man. What’s 
to be done about Janie? 

The teacher of English and the 
librarian set out to bolster up the 
reading drill in which Janie has so 
little interest. They take counsel 
with each other and start where 
Janie is; they prescribe a book on 
charm; they place in Janie’s hands 
Janet Lane’s “Your carriage, 
madam” and Elizabeth Woodward’s 
“Personality Preferred.” They watch 
hopefully, each keen to help Janie 
make her next step, if she shows the 
slightest inclination in the direction 
of taking a next step. As a matter of 
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fact Janie usually does; for book re- 
ports that consist of talking over 
with the librarian or the teacher the 
fine points of dress or the proper way 
to act when the boy friend takes you 
out can be rather stimulating. They 
lead naturally to novels and biog- 
raphies about girls who, in legitimate 
ways not lacking in romance, acquire 
what Janie most wants. And pretty 
soon Janie takes another reading test 
with a 20 per cent improvement in 
her score. For, after all, we learn to 
read by reading. Luckily, this fact 
the librarian and the teacher hold as 
common knowledge. Thanks _ to 
teamwork it has turned the trick 
as far as Janie is concerned. She may 
never read the classics; but she has 
mastered the art of reading for infor- 
mation, which is a skill so well worth 
acquiring that its value need not be 
argued. 


At first glance it might seem that 
co-operation between the librarian 
and the music department would be 
definitely limited. However, such is 
not the case. More and more ma- 
terials on the elementary and high 
school levels dealing with the field of 
music are being made available. 
Readable biographies, simple his- 
tories of music, graphic presentations 
of instruments, quiz books, attractive 
collections of songs, old and new. 


Phonograph records may be housed 
in the library for convenience in cir- 
culation, but unbound sheet music 
is usually more at home in the class- 
room files. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, for a library to build up a col- 
lection of desirable scores, re-inforced 
as are periodicals, or kept in strong 
binders. 


But not all background books fall 
within the confines of music classifi- 
cation numbers. Manners and cus- 
toms underlying national music, his- 
torical events that influence a com- 
poser’s life, the mechanics of sound, 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, fiction 
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involving musical ideas, books whose 
connection with music is incidental 
are all fair game for the music teach- 
er’s bag. When the hunt is on, they 
spring up frorn un-expected cover. A 
library is open range. 

We are developing in our high 
school this year a common learnings 
class. Co-operation between teacher 
and librarian in such a case proceeds 
thus: The class meets to decide what 
topics they wish to discuss through- 
out the year. The librarian sits in on 
the meeting along with teachers from 
various other departments. The dis- 
cussion is guided by the class teacher 
with each student suggesting what he 
would like to study during the year. 
As each subject is brought before the 
class the librarian suggests material 
which the library has on that topic. 
Several large topics are decided 
upon. The librarian goes back to the 
library to ascertain the exact extent 
of materials available on the subjects 
selected. The class is divided into 
committees, each committee in turn 
coming to the library to confer with 
the librarian. The c.l. class is a two 
hour period and committees may 
sometimes spend the whole period in 
the library writing bibliographies and 
discussing other sources from which 
material might be obtained. Perhaps 
the whole class may spend half the 
period in the library discussing the 
best methods for developing their 
themes, and reviewing uses of the 
library. After material is gathered 
and the topics ready for presentation 
the librarian may visit the class to 
hear the result of the joint endeavor 
between teacher and librarian. 

One of the most important depart- 
ments in the school program today is 
guidance. This of course means that 
co-operation between the librarian 
and the head of the guidance pro- 
gram is a primary factor. If possible 
the librarian should be a member of 
the guidance committee, or if not, she 
should sit in on as many meetings of 
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this committee as possible. A voca- 
tional corner may be set up in one 
corner of the library. Here would be 
grouped books on occupations, the 
occupational pamphlet file and per- 
haps a special bulletin board on 
which only vocational material is 
displayed. The librarian and guid- 
ance director can work together to 
order material, each will probably 
know of sources with which the other 
is not familiar. But the most impor- 
tant part of this teamwork will be 
the directing of students in the use of 
this material. The guidance director, 
knowing which students are especially 
in need of such guidance will direct 
them to the librarian who will ac- 
quaint them with the vocational 
corner. 

There is also unplanned teamwork 
—the day-after-day sort of thing 
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that just comes along; the joint 
search for a verse to motivate a 
drawing lesson; for the same thought 
pictorially represented and in writ- 
ing; for a description of the Wright 
brothers’ first airplane; for U. S. 
Agriculture department pamphlets on 
silver-fox farming. 

There may be little to show for 
this incidental work. There are a few 
tangible results—no projects com- 
plete or exhibited, no bibliographies 
posted, no statistics to be tabulated. 
But each cultural activity, each tiny 
game of research engaged in by libra- 
rian and teacher, or librarian and 
pupil helps to build up that “mosaic 
of educational experience” for which 
the library exists. And not infre- 
quently what has started as a re- 
search twosome develops in a four- 
some, or even a full tournament. 


THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN CURRICULUM 
REVISION* 


GERALD W. SMITH} 


In curriculum work the role of the 
library should be determined by the 
nature of the curriculum revision 
program. Such a program may take 
one of several forms; for example, in 
some schools revision work is limited 
almost entirely to re-organization of 
subject matter. In other schools the 
revision program may have to do 
primarily with a revision of class 
structure and procedure. Sometimes 
curriculum revision has to do with a 
new approach to learning areas, or it 
may manifest itself in a very flexible 
experimental process. Each of these 
suggested procedures are commonly 
followed in schools working on cur- 
riculum as well as others that might 
be listed. Each of them can be used 
for improvement in the instructional 
program of a school. The first con- 


‘Given at School Library Conference, Moline 
Senior High School. 
* Principal, Moline Senior High School, Moline. 


sideration then that must be kept in 
mind is that the role of the library 
will be determined by the type of 
curriculum revision considered in the 
school. 


A second ‘point to be kept in mind 
is that the role of the library will also 
be determined by the amount of par- 
ticipation sought on the part of the 
curriculum planners. In a_ school 
where the library is a central agency, 
curriculum committees will probably 
turn to the library for advice, for as- 
sistance, and will probably be asking 
the library to modify its program in 
keeping with efforts for change in the 
school. However, librarians can not 
do much more than the curriculum 
planners will allow. 

A third point to remember is that 
the role of the library is determined 
by several specific factors that must 
be considered. 
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One specific factor is the kind of 
library room that is available in 
the school and the facilities 
which may be provided. If a 
library room remains fixed so 
that books must be kept in just 
one certain arrangement or if 
furniture can not be moved 
around for changing situations, 
the part that the library can 
play in curriculum revision is 
extremely limited. On the other 
hand, if adequate space is avail- 
able in the library, if the shelving 
is so built that books may be 
re-arranged in numerous ways, 
and if furniture can be grouped 
for various needs, the library can 
become a key factor in co-oper- 
ating with curriculum change. 


Another specific factor has to do 
with the library budget. The 
budgetary process is such that 
the amount of money available 
for the library is ample and is so 
allocated to the various depart- 
ments in the school that it re- 
flects needs. Unless the library 
and the curriculum planners in- 
tegrate their effort, this may be 
an item overlooked until it is too 
late in the year. In any impor- 
tant curriculum revision pro- 
gram, the library budget should 
receive early and careful consid- 
eration. 


Again a specific factor lies in the 
scope of library service to the 
school. In a school where the 
library is only the keeper of 
books, not much needs to be 
done and only a limited amount 
of consideration must be given 
to the library during curriculum 
studies. In a school where the 
library has a budget which re- 
flects all of the needs of the 
school for such services and 
where the librarian is looked to 
as a person to procure the many 
things needed by the curriculum 
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planners and where the library 
reaches out to service the class- 
rooms, the librarian will need to 
be working with all of the com- 
mittees all of the time. 


D. Even another important factor 
has to do with the philosophy 
about library service in the 
school. If the philosophy is that 
the library is an important serv- 
ice agency for the school which 
reaches out through the class- 
rooms and which provides within 
the central room itself the best 
possible working condition for 
students, then the library be- 
comes the center of much of the 
thinking and activity in the cur- 
riculum revision process regard- 
less of the nature of the curric- 
ulum program in the school. 


The library is a service branch of 
the school. Three significant state- 
ments may be made about the library 
and the role in curriculum revision. 
At the discussion and planning stages, 
the library should be represented and 
careful effort should be made to keep 
the persons responsible for library 
service informed of the changes con- 
templated and of new and additional 
services that may be needed. Persons 
representing the library should see to 
it that services which are available 
are made well known to the various 
curriculum committees. This is a 
difficult job in most schools. One of 
the most difficult jobs at hand at all 
times is to keep everybody informed 
of all of the facilities and services 
available within the school. Because 
it is a difficult job, unusual effort 
should be put forth to overcome the 
ignorance on the part of staff mem- 
bers about the services available 
through the school library. 


As a curriculum revision program 
develops, the budgeting program in 
the library should reflect the new 
needs. In addition to this, the re- 
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arrangement of the library and the 
displays set up by the library should 
reflect the type of thinking underway. 

In direct support of a curriculum 
program, the library should first of 
all provide a professional section for 
the curriculum workers. Organiza- 
tion should be such that curriculum 
workers may procure professional 
books quickly and easily. It should 
be possible for curriculum workers to 
requisition books that need to be 
purchased and have them almost im- 
mediately. 

If curriculum workers are to get 
the most out of the professional 
library, an ever-changing arrange- 
ment of the materials available is 
necessary to keep these teachers 
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aware of the tools available. In ad- 
dition to this in support of a cur- 
riculum program, the library needs 
to do two things. First of all, in as 
far as possible have a library ar- 
rangement which brings the students 
to the tools and have an arrangement 
also which sends the library tools to 
the students. 

Fortunate is the revision program 
supported by a good library facility 
so centered in the school that staff 
members look to it for a service and 
are aware of services available, flexi- 
ble in its organization, and supported 
by a budget that makes it possible to 
provide a great variety of materials 
in sufficient quantities to serve its 
students. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING BETWEEN TEACHER AND 


LIBRARIAN AS CARRIED OUT IN JACKSONVILLE* 


IRENE AINSWORTH} 


Interruptions are essential parts of 
a librarian’s day. Most of you will 
recall being told in your orientation 
courses in Library Science that only 
those who could be interrupted con- 
tinuously throughout the day and 
still retain their sanity and sweet dis- 
position should consider librarianship 
as a career. 


Miss Fargo in “The Library in the 
School” states that an aim of the 
school library is: “To work co- 
operatively and constructively with 
the instructional and administrative 
staff of the school.” 


If we are to secure this working 
and planning together, we must win 
the confidence of the faculty. We 
must demonstrate to them in any 
and every way that we are genuinely 
interested in their problems and help 
them solve these problems by pro- 
viding as many helpful materials as 





* Given at School Library Conference, Virginia 
Community High School, October, 1950. 
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can be gathered together. 

We must not only be willing to 
meet them half way, but we must 
also be willing to go their half too. 
Sometimes it is necessary to literally 
pull them into the library. Don’t 
hesitate to introduce yourself to the 
new faculty members and to invite 
them into the library. When they 
come, drop everything, no matter 
how busy you may be, so that you 
can show them about pointing out 
specifically the material that will be 
most useful in their departments. 

In meeting both the pupils and the 
teachers, a librarian may, as someone 
has said, take a lesson from the filling 
station operator who has been care- 
fully schooled in what to do. He 
greets his customer with a_ smile, 
chats cheerfully while filling the gas 
tank, throws in small services gratis, 
and sends the driver off with the 
parting admonition to come again 
soon. 

The librarian attends and partici- 
pates in all faculty meetings. She 
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should attend as many departmental 
meetings as she can fit into her busy 
schedule. Ask the department head 
for a few minutes. Have well in mind 
what you want to say and have all 
materials arranged for display so 
that you won’t take up too much 
time; then you'll be invited back 
more often. Have things to show 
them if possible—book jackets, book 
reviews and criticisms, advertisements 
of new books in their fields, book 
lists, pamphlets, new film strips. 

I believe I can illustrate what I 
mean by co-operative planning by 
relating our experience: 

The most far-reaching re-organiza- 
tion in the Jacksonville High School 
has been in our English Department, 
and I have done the most co- 
operative planning with the English 
teachers. I always meet with them 
in the workshop we have prior to the 
opening of school and also in the one 
which is held between semesters. I 
ask the head of the department for 
some time to speak to them, and it is 
always graciously granted. I present 
to them any suggestions and lists that 
I have secured during the summer at 
the University of Illinois or through 
my reading. Then I sit quietly, 
listen, and take notes as they discuss 
their plans for the semester. As a 
result I know what requests to antici- 
pate as each unit is taught. If a new 
unit is to be given, I tell them what 
is available in the library. As soon as 
they have the semester outlines com- 
pleted, I get one from each group— 
the freshmen teachers, the sophomore 
teachers, etc. Each group indicates 
the approximate date they expect to 
teach the various units. This gives 
me time to go through the bibliog- 
raphy file and find the bibliography 
for the unit. Then I discuss the list 
with the teachers to see if any 
changes are to be made. If there are 
no changes, approximately a week 
before the books will be needed, the 
student assistants and I withdraw 
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the books from the shelves, type 
orange book cards, replace the white 
cards in the pockets with the orange 
cards, file the white cards behind the 
name of the teacher who is to use the 
books, and notify the teacher that the, 
collection is ready. When the class is 
ready for the books, they send some 
students up for them, or we carry the 
books down to them. 

Usually we need to supplement our 
supply with books from the public 
library. If this is so, I send a copy 
of the bibliography to Miss Bailey at 
the Public Library with the approxi- 
mate date the books will be wanted. 
When those books are ready, we send 
for them and process them as we do 
our own books. If we need to bor- 
row books from the Illinois State Li- 
brary, I try to type the list in dupli- 
cate a month in advance and send 
one copy to the State Library. I 
keep the carbon copy to check the 
books by when they are received. 
We process these books in the same 
way as we do ours. 

If there is to be a new unit, a new 
bibliography has to be developed. 
One of the teachers may have one as 
a result of a workshop or a summer 
course. If this is the case, we check 
it against our holdings and those of 
the public library. After the unit is 
taught, we re-evaluate the bibliog- 
raphy taking from it any books that 
proved to be unsatisfactory and 
adding any that we may have found 
during the course of the unit, or that 
have been suggested by the Public 
Librarian or the State Librarian. 

An example of cur co-operative 
planning and working together is our 
present bibliography for Regional 
America which is taught in the 
junior English classes. The first year 
we used the bibliography which had 
been worked out during the summer 
workshop. It was unsatisfactory. 
The following summer I used this 
topic as my project in a materials 
course I was taking in Library School 
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and made an annotated bibliography 
which included two books for each of 
the forty-eight states as well as gen- 
eral background material. I discussed 
this bibliography at the opening of 
school with the two junior English 
teachers, and we revised the bibliog- 
raphy we had used the previous year. 
We tried the bibliography; it was 
better, but it still wasn’t good. Dur- 
ing the course of the unit we bor- 
rowed about seventy books from the 
Illinois State Library. At the end of 
the unit as we prepared the books to 
be returned to the State Library, we 
checked the cards to see which ones 
had been read the most and which 
ones were not read at all. The teach- 
ers jotted down any comments the 
students made as they used the 


-books. All during the year I watched 


the “Booklist” and other reviewing 
periodicals for reviews of suitable 
books for the unit. When I found 
one, I discussed it with the two 
teachers. This spring we made a list 
of the books whose reviews seemed 
most promising and of those which 
were most popular in the State Li- 
brary collection. These were pur- 
chased this past summer. 

This fall we again revised the 
bibliography and are trying it now. 
At the end of the semester it will be 
examined to see if it is satisfactory. 
If it isn’t, we'll keep revising it until 
it fills the needs of the pupils and 
teachers. 

A librarian also needs to have an 
over-all picture of the semester’s 
work so that she can arrange for the 
timing of the units. This is necessary 
so that two groups such as the sopho- 
more English classes and the junior 
English classes won’t need the same 
books at the same time. This isn’t 
easy to do, and I’m not always en- 
tirely successful in scheduling the 
use of books so that there isn’t an 
overlapping of demand. 

A librarian will soon become con- 
scious of gaps in her book stock in 
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the various subject fields and will be 
watching for books to fill these gaps 
as she reads the reviews, advertise- 
ments, publisher’s blurbs, etc. When 
she finds one that seems suitable, she 
will bring it to the attention of the 
teacher. If the teacher approves, it 
should be put on the “consideration 
list” for spring ordering. 

Lest you think everything is per- 
fect in our library, let me give you a 
good example of the lack of co- 
operative planning on my part. This 
fall our high school is offering for the 
first time a course in diversified oc- 
cupations. Last spring I knew the 
new course was to be given, but for 
some reason I failed to get to the 
meetings when the course was being 
planned. This fall when the instruc- 
tor came in to see what we had that 
could be used in the new course, I 
was very much embarrassed because 
we had very little that could be used; 
and nothing had been ordered for the 
course. 

We now have a supervisor of in- 
dustrial and vocational education 
who will co-ordinate all the indus- 
trial and vocational instruction which 
is given by the various departments 
of our school. I have already checked 
with him our holdings in the field of 
vocational guidance. When his com- 
mittee is organized and ready to 
start functioning, I will sit in on the 
committee meetings so that I can tell 
them what is available and so that I 
will know what will be needed. Some 
of this material we will buy, but 
much will need to be borrowed. I 
must know in advance where to ob- 
tain this material. Perhaps I may be 
able to suggest some substitutes for 
the things we don’t have. Through- 
out the year I will watch for ma- 
terial that will be useful to the com- 
mittee. 

We also carry on co-operative 
planning with the Public Library. 
We send them a copy of each bibliog- 
raphy that we use, and we tell them 
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approximately when they can expect 
the students to call for the material 
so that they too may be prepared. At 
the present time we are undertaking a 
new co-operative project. They are 
building a file of vocational pamph- 
lets, and we expect to send them a 
list of the pamphlets that we have. 
They plan to buy the pamphlets that 
give the information that we do not 
have. In this way we hope to be able 
between us to supply the students 
with information on any and all oc- 
cupations and professions. 

Another co-operative project is our 
series of library lessons. I meet with 
each group of teachers to see what 
they feel their students need to know 
and how meny days they want them 
in the library. At present we give 
three lessons to ihe freshmen — one 
lesson on the general arrangement of 
the library and the location of the 
most-used materials, ore on the 
Dewey Decimal Classification and 
the arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, and one on the card catalog. 
This year we discussed the results of 
the previous years’ lessons and 
changed the last one to make it more 
practical. The final test which is 
given at the close of the lessons is not 
entirely satisfactory, so we will have 
another short meeting soon and revise 
it. We have been giving the sopho- 
mores a review of the fundamentals 
they learned in their freshman year. 
This has not proved to be satisfac- 
tory, so I have scheduled a meeting 
with the three sophomore English 
teachers for the twenty-third of this 
month so that we can work out some- 
thing better. The juniors have a 
lesson on the use of the Reader’s 
Guide, and the seniors have a general 
review with special emphasis on ref- 
erence books and periodicals. 

If the librarian plans in advance, 
she will be prepared for the reference 
questions and have the material as- 
sembled and on reserve if necesary. 
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This year we are co-operating with 
the co-ordinator of education for 
exceptional children who is giving 
evening courses to the parents of 
these children. We are processing all 
the books they will use, and I will 
give simple brief instructions to the 
lady who is to act as librarian for 
the group. We will buy some books 
for this group and borrow from both 
the Public Library and from the IIli- 
nois State Library. I will call the 
instructor’s attention to the new 
service of the Science Research As- 
sociates — the pamphlet written for 
parents and counselors which will be 
issued each month. 

We plan co-operatively in regard 
to the exhibits that we have in the 
library from time to time. I try to 
contact the teachers periodically to 
see if they have any projects that can 
be exhibited. In the past we have 
had various art projects, stages made 
by the English II classes during their 
unit on one-act plays, and newspaper 
scrapbooks on display. Soon we hope 
to have a newspaper which the Eng- 
lish II classes are publishing as a 
class project. 

Our book and magazine orders are 
other examples of co-operative plan- 
ning. We furnish each teacher with 
a special request sheet for books that 
are to be used as supplementary ma- 
terial in the classroom or for books 
that he thinks would be valuable in 
the library. The date that the lists 
are due is announced through the 
teachers’ bulletin. After the lists are 
turned in, we check the lists against 
the list of the teachers to see if all of 
them have been turned in. If some 
are missing, I contact the teacher to 
see if he has forgotten or if he does 
not want any books. Then I check 
the lists to see if any of the books 
listed are already available in the 
library. If the book is in the library, 
I call the teacher’s attention to it and 
see if he wants additional copies or 
if a new edition is desired. 
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When the books arrive in the fall, 
we stamp those that are to go to the 
departmental libraries and send them 
on. If the books are to remain in the 
library, we process them and send a 
note to each teacher who requested 
them telling them that they are now 
available. If I have read some ad- 
verse reviews or criticisms between 
the time the book is ordered and it 
arrives, I call this to the teacher’s 
attention and suggest as tactfully as 
possible that the teachers should read 
the book before it is given to the 
students. As a result we have avoided 
what might have been an embarras- 
sing situation on several occasions. 

Our magazines are ordered in the 
same way. Each teacher hands in 
his requests on blanks which we fur- 


’ nish, and then we compile the buying 


list which is handed to the central 
purchasing office. When the maga- 
zines arrive, all of them are sent to 
the library where we record them, 
stamp them, and send on those which 
go to the departmental libraries. If 
we aren’t receiving any of them, I 
check with the Superintendent’s office 
or sometimes write directly to the 
publisher. 

We prepare for each teacher a list 
of the books that have been added to 
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the library each semester so that they 
may use this list in planning the 
units’ work. We have also prepared 
a list of the film strips that are 
available. We hope to prepare a list 
of the records and the subjects cov- 
ered by the pamphlet file. 

If our teachers fail to spend time 
in the library, maybe it’s because 
they can not work at tables that are 
already crowded with students. How 
can we arrange for their comfort? 
Can we put a small table in one 
corner of the room? Is there space 
for a table in the stacks? This is 
another chance to make them feel 
welcome and to stimulate their de- 
sire to return. 

We have discussed co-operation in 
such matters as selection and acquisi- 
tion of books. But such co-operation 
is not enough. The librarian in a 
well-managed school participates in 
the planning and construction of the 
school program, that is: she attends 
and takes part in faculty meetings, 
serves on curriculum committees, and 
engages as actively in the discussion 
and formulation of social and ad- 
ministrative measures as any other 
wide-awake member of the educa- 
tional group with whom she is asso- 
ciated. 


THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARIAN IN A CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM#* 


DONALD BERGER} 


1. Preplanning with the staff in se- 
lecting learning experiences for 
children and youth. 


The librarian can play an active 
part in working with teachers in 
selecting learning activities for stu- 
dents. Whether there is a fixed course 
of study to be followed or complete 
freedom to choose activities accord- 


* Given at School Library Conference at DeKalb 
Community High School, October, 1950. 

+ Professor of Education, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb. 


ing to the needs, interests or per- 
sistent life problems of students, most 
teachers are confronted with the 
responsibility of determining not only 
what is to be taught, but also the 
methods to be selected in achieving 
desired results. Before choices are 
made as to subject matter to be 
learned or experiences to be explored, 
instructional materials should be 
surveyed and examined to determine 
whether facilities are adequate for 
later learning. Since, of necessity, 
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many experiences will be vicarious 
ones for learners, the resources of the 
library should be perused to discover 
books, pamphlets, magazines, pic- 
tures, charts, maps, films, film-strips, 
slides and numerous other materials 
related to the activity under consid- 
eration. These sources should be 
available either in school or com- 
munity libraries, or accessible for 
students when the problem or topic 
is studied at a later date. 

The librarian is not only in the 
unique position of offering help to 
teachers in locating sources of ma- 
terials and information, but also in 
collecting, examining, and evaluating 
materials with which the classroom 
teacher may not be familiar. Expos- 
ure to new materials, especially if 
they are sufficiently analyzed to war- 
rant some evaluative statements on 
the part of the librarian, may sug- 
gest to teachers new experiences for 
children or better methods of guiding 
existing activities. 

In most preplanning sessions in the 
core classes of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School the librarian was in 
attendance to offer help on problems 
discussed by all the teachers re- 
sponsible for the core program. 
Along with the special teachers of 
fine and industrial arts, music, 
speech, home economics, and physi- 
cal education the librarian partici- 
pated in the discussions of all prob- 
lems defined by the group. Her 
functions were not limited to those 
of a specialist in the resources of the 
library. She participated as an in- 
terested person in deciding what 
learning activities might be selected 
and the methods to be employed in 
executing plans, as well as evaluating 
the extent and quality of materials 
available for instruction. 


la. Serving as a consultant for the 
curriculum program in collecting, 
demonstrating and _ evaluating 
curriculum materials. 
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Certain basic assumptions underlie 
the more promising curriculum de- 
velopment projects. One of these 
maintains that those who are re- 
sponsible for implementing the cur- 
riculum should be organized as 
democratic groups in studying com- 
mon problems, reaching conclusions 
and acting upon them. The action 
units are in most instances organized 
as work-study groups and conse- 
quently employ problem-solving 
techniques not unlike those described 
as sound procedures for the teacher 
to use in guiding learning. Another 
assumption emphasizes the need for 
utilizing the specialist when needed 
during the process of working on cur- 
riculum problems. The consultant’s 
primary function is to help the group 
arrive at the best possible solution to 
their problem. Many groups have 
need for several consultants — some 
as experts in group process, others as 
specialists in the content area under 
study, still others as authorities in 
curriculum and teaching. 

Since curriculum projects are most 
frequently concerned with the selec- 
tion, organization and guidance of 
learning activities, the external con- 
ditions of learning are studied. In- 
structional materials are an integral 
part of the learning process and 
should be evaluated with the aid of 
the librarian who is a specialist in 
this field. 

Aside from his contribution in 
helping a group evaluate teaching 
materials, there is voluminous litera- 
ture related to curriculum develop- 
ment and the process of curriculum 
change with which teachers might be 
acquainted. It would seem appro- 
priate that the librarian acquaint 
himself with these materials when 
his group undertakes a project in 
curriculum, and begin a collection for 
his colleagues to use when they see a 
need for research on their problems. 
Group work is not a process of 
“pooling ignorance” as some critics 
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would have us believe after observing 
it at its worst. Collecting data is im- 
perative if group intelligence is to 
function at its best. When sources of 
information are readily available, as 
in the case of classroom teaching, 
group members are more easily en- 
couraged to read and examine them. 
Since teachers are notoriously busy 
people it would seem advisable that 
curriculum materials be provided by 
those who are qualified to collect and 
evaluate them. Is this not a logical 
function for the librarians—to be per- 
formed in cooperation with admin- 
istrators, supervisors, curriculum di- 
rectors and consultants who are re- 
sponsible for leadership in such a 
program? 

In the DeKalb project of the Illi- 


- nois Secondary School Curriculum 


Program one of the study groups, 
with which I have worked, faced the 
problem of collecting materials soon 
after their first meetings. A commit- 
tee volunteered to help the group 
survey books, articles, films, etc., per- 
taining to their problem of “Co- 
operative Planning.” The committee 
presented their bibliography to the 
administration, who purchased the 
items over the summer vacation. 
When school convened this fall the 
curriculum section of the staff library 
included new materials which are 
now available for members of the 
other study groups. 


2. Planning with teachers and stu- 
dents during the initiation of 
learning activities. 

Since the library will be used more 
than any other resource in the school 
by students during most of their 
learning activities, the librarian 
should join classroom groups in the 
early stages of planning. She may 
discuss with them library resources, 
techniques of locating information 
and places where they can gc for 
help if the school collections prove 
inadequate. As groups discuss prob- 
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lems, the librarian serves as an ex- 
cellent consultant. When such ques- 
tions arise as: “If we study this 
problem, is there enough information 
in our library to help us find answers 
to our questions? Where can we get 
material for individual and group 
reports, bulletin board displays and 
exhibits? Are there any movies or 
filmstrips about this subject?”, the 
librarian is the logical person to call 
upon for help. 

It is advisable for students to sur- 
vey existing sources of information 
before making final choices of activi- 
ties. Such a survey has the addi- 
tional advantage of acquainting 
learners with the scope of materials 
available in their libraries and may 
serve to broaden interests. 

When the librarian is a part of the 
planning of a particular classroom 
activity, it is more convenient for 
him later to help the individual or 
the group who needs his assistance in 
the library for research purposes. 
He knows not only the content of the 
problems, but also the purposes for 
exploring them, as well as the 
methods evolved by the class as they 
planned cooperatively. Many libra- 
rians are at a loss to help students 
when they have not been informed 
of what is transpiring in the class- 
rooms. The specialist can serve more 
efficiently when purposes are under- 
stood, problems clearly defined and 
work and study procedures agreed 
upon by the members of the group 
seeking his services. 

In the film, “We Plan Together’ 
made by the eleventh grade core 
classes of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School the students included an 
“early planning sequence” which 
shows teachers and students co- 
operatively stating objectives for the 
course and defining the first problems 
for study. The librarian plays a con- 





1“We Plan Together.” Distributed by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, N.Y 
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spicuous role in this sequence. From 
experience the students had learned 
of the value of her contributions in 
the planning stages of their endeavor. 


2a. Understanding the nature and 
scope of the problems defined for 
study. 

If the librarian is to serve as a con- 
sultant in a curriculum program it 
is imperative that he become an 
active member of the work-study 
groups and become acquainted with 
the problems which are under way. 
When more than one group is or- 
ganized, as in the DeKalb program, 
he will need to divide his time among 
the various groups, attending meet- 
ings on a rotation scheme. If this is 
not practical, he still has recourse to 
the records of the recorders and ob- 
servers which should be kept for each 
session of the group. These may help 
him understand progress made in 
working on specific areas of study, 
recommendations and _ conclusions 
reached, proposed experimentation, 
as well as conflicts or barriers en- 
countered by the group. He may 
suggest sources of information, or re- 
lated materials, and as he secures 
data he is becoming increasingly 
more competent in his knowledge of 
the literature in curriculum develop- 
ment. 


3. Helping learners develop research 
skills in the library, and working 
with individuals and small groups 
on reference problems. 

Many teachers provide for stu- 
dents’ interests by encouraging in- 
dividual projects related to the sub- 
ject under study, and certain aspects 
of a broader problem by inviting 
students to select these as content for 
committee projects to be reported, 
after reference work, to the entire 
class. The librarian is frequently 
asked to aid students on these proj- 
ects. An understanding of the origin 
and nature of such research work will 
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help him when children arrive in the 
library ready for reference work. 

An obvious service that the libra- 
rian can render is that of teaching 
specific skills related to the effective 
use of the library. Such skills are 
often taught by an English or social 
science teacher in cooperation with 
the librarian, at a time when they are 
needed by students and related to 
the activities carried on in the class- 
room. In some core classes the 
teacher, who has more time to devote 
to the development of these skills, or 
can relate them more easily to the 
needs of the children in problem- 
solving, assumes major responsibility 
for this training. He achieves more 
success than the _ subject-matter 
teacher who must teach a “unit on 
the library,” which is too often com- 
pletely unrelated to needs or prob- 
lems developing in the on-going ex- 
periences of learners. 

In the junior and senior high 
school program in Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan during the years °42-’45 
several of the core teachers and some 
of the instructors in English and 
social studies developed a program 
in cooperation with Miss Woodruff, 
in which she assumed, as librarian, 
most of the responsibility for teach- 
ing specific skills to individual stu- 
dents, small groups, and classes when 
needs arose within the content or ex- 
periences being developed in the 
classrooms. Since the librarian was 
more adequately trained than most 
of us, it seemed advisable that she 
assume this function. Better pro- 
grams, which aim at integrating 
subject-matter areas and teaching 
related skills, may result from such 
cooperative efforts. 


3a. Helping individuals who have 

specialized needs or interests re- 

lating to the problems of work- 
study groups. 

As progress is made in curriculum 

programs the broader problems will 
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ultimately be broken down into sub- 
problems, or related topics, to facili- 
tate problem-solving. Since a group 
should be concerned about utilizing 
the talents of each member by al- 
locating responsibilities in accordance 
with interests and abilities, the 
leader should encourage individuals, 
or small groups, to volunteer for 
study of various phases of the group 
problem. These teachers, whose find- 
ings will later be shared with the 
larger group, may need help in lo- 
cating sources, collecting data, organ- 
izing materials and learning methods 
of reporting information. This type 
of cooperative research may involve 
learning certain reference skills which 
the librarian is qualified to teach. 


- 4. Evaluating learning experiences 


with teachers and students. 

Evaluation is an integral part of 
the process of cooperative learning. 
It is continuous, not restricted to 
terminal points in the process. Cer- 
tain basic assumptions underlie a 
flexible type of evaluation. It is a 
process which seeks to bring about 
changes of behavior and _ these 
changes should be in the direction of 
the objectives set forth by the indi- 
vidual or group that is evaluated. In 
a direct sense it is an effort to ascer- 
tain how much progress has been 
made in realizing goals. Evaluation 
must use as wide a range of tech- 
niques as possible in gaining evi- 
dences for measuring growth and 
achievement and is the cooperative 
responsibility of all those concerned 
in the process. 

When the librarian plays an im- 
portant role in the purposing and 
planning stages of working with 
teachers and students, to be con- 
sistent he should participate in 
evaluation. Students profit from col- 
lecting and weighing evidences of 
their achievements from many 
sources — their fellow classmates, 
teachers, parents, and the special 
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teachers with whom they have 
worked. The librarian will undoubt- 
edly have some evidence to submit 
to the classroom teacher, better still, 
to the group as a whole, when they 
are evaluating. He will be better 
qualified to perform this function 
when he has been a part of the com- 
plete process of cooperative learning. 


4a. Evaluating progress of work- 
study groups. 


If the librarian assumes as active 
a role in a curriculum program as 
the one described here, he will have 
many contacts with individuals and 
groups. He owes some responsibility 
for evaluation, not only to the study 
groups he attends, but also to status 
leaders who administer and coordi- 
nate the program. Evidences to help 
a group evaluate its process and 
progress made in working on prob- 
lems may be presented to the chair- 
man or observer of each group. 

In the DeKalb project a steering 
committee, composed of two mem- 
bers elected from the public school 
staff and two administrators, and 
four consultants representing the col- 
lege group, assumes responsibility for 
coordinating and evaluating the cur- 
riculum program. The librarian 
might be considered for membership 
on such a planning committee when 
used in curriculum programs, or at 
least encouraged to join certain ses- 
sions when he or the committee feel 
he had a contribution to make during 
evaluation. 


5. Recommending to teachers and 
administrators deficiency areas in 
the library. 


As a result of working cooperat- 
ively with staff and students certain 
deficiency areas in the resources of 
the library will become apparent to 
all. Since it is the librarian’s respon- 
sibility to maintain well-rounded and 
up-to-date collections, he will need 
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to enlarge the collections with re- 
sources needed by the school’s pro- 
gram. 

At the Horace Mann - Lincoln 
School it was customary for class 
groups to utilize the resources of the 
libraries in the vicinity, since our own 
collections often proved inadequate. 
After the termination of activities, 
however, the librarians considered, in 
consultation with teachers, whether 
the material used ought to be added 
to our own library. If the quality of 
learning were such that we believed 
the activity might be repeated with 
other classes, the librarians consid- 
ered our requests. They probably 
kept other criteria in mind, however, 
before final decisions were made, 
since we felt it was their responsi- 
bility, as specialists, to maintain well- 
balanced, complete, up-to-date col- 
lections. 

The same function would apply to 
the librarian in a curriculum pro- 
gram. Who would be in a better 
position to recommend additional 
materials than the librarian? Es- 
pecially if, after working with the en- 
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tire staff, such materials were sorely 
needed by the groups. 


It is fully realized that in this pre- 
sentation we have proposed functions 
for the librarian in both school and 
curriculum programs which in many 
situations in our state would appear 
to be more in the realm of theory 
than practice. The fact that these 
functions were defined not by con- 
sulting the literature but by analyz- 
ing selected situations may be of 
some consolation to the reader. I 
have faith in the operation of group 
intelligence and in teachers who 
utilize the services of the specialist to 
help them improve the quality of 
learning in their classrooms. When 
more teachers are organized as 
democratic groups to work on prob- 
lems which are of concern to them, I 
feel certain that the librarian will be 
called upon as a consultant. If the 
librarians with whom I have worked 
are typical of those in our public 
schools, there should be no question 
of the quality of their contributions 
to such a program. 








ADVERTISING YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 








POSTERS AND PUBLICITY* 


CLARA MARTIN 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


The poster is a pictorial devise 
used to convey an idea or story in a 
single glance. This is a conventional 
definition, and one I should like to 
use as a basis for the discussion this 
morning. 


* Given at School Library Conference, Virginia 
Community High School, October, 1950. 


+ Librarian, Mt. Pulaski Township High School. 


The poster can be considered com- 
mercial art because in most cases its 
purpose is to advertise and to “sell.” 
The magazine advertisement, the 
roadside billboard, and indeed the 
window display of the average store 
have the same purpose; and we can 
learn much from them in methods of 
art and the psychology of selling. 

An effective display fulfills three 
requirements: 
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1. It must be seen. 

2. It must be 
quickly. 

3. It must be remembered. 


comprehended 


We shall use this as a background 
upon which to place the library 
“picture.” 


NEEDS OF THE LIBRARY (FOR POSTER 
PUBLICITY) 


For the school library, the uses of 
the poster are three. The poster can 
be used as a reminder—as of ma- 
terial due, the care of a book, good 
conduct, and the like. Since this does 
not fit readily into what we mean by 
“publicity,” it is merely mentioned 
here. The poster can be used to 
advertise special services of the li- 


‘brary; and it can be used to adver- 


tise materials —as books or maga- 
zines. 


POSTER PLANNING 


In successfully completing any 
poster project, a purpose must first 
be settled upon. Then the idea for 
portrayal must be chosen; and last, 
the execution or actual building of 
the poster must be carried out. The 
major part of this paper will deal 
with those three: Purpose, Idea, and 
Execution. 


Purposes: 


We shall first consider the purpose 
and principles involved in accom- 
plishing that purpose with the poster 
that is to be seen, comprehended 
quickly, and remembered. 

The library wishes to advertise its 
special services. There are various 
methods of doing this, but those 
services that can be _ portrayed 
through the poster method will have 
an advantage. Nothing “sticks so 
well so long for so many” as the 
visual message of the poster. 


What special services shall we 
select? There are so many kinds of 
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information; such varied and fas- 
cinating subjects. 

How many dogs are used in an 
Eskimo team? See the World Book. 
What are the colors of the major 
universities? See the vertical file. 
(See also the wastepaper basket in 
the five and ten cent stores. Never 
let it be said that librarians do not 
keep up to date!) Do we have any 
other books by Tunis? See the card 
catalogue. Where can I find some- 
thing about Fibber McGee and 
Mollie? See the Reader’s Guide. 

Who said “Truth is Beauty . . .”? 
See Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 
I want the life dates of Booth Tark- 
ington. See Current Biography. Do 
we have anything on nursing? See 
the Vocational Guidance File. 

Our student staff is urged to help 
students learn how to find these 
answers. 

What materials shall we publicize? 
The questions used above suggest 
some. And of course we want to 
share the good news when the new 
books are ready to circulate. 

“What is the library for?” students 
asked the president of our Library 
Club this fall. We must tell them it 
has biographies as exciting as fiction; 
travel accounts; vocational material; 
special subjects like photography; 
true animal stories; college direc- 
tories; magazines; and -many other 
things as well as fiction, dictionaries, 
and encyclopedias. We are planning 
to do this with posters. 

All of which brings us to what is 
really a study in the psychology of 
selling. On the part of the student 
there is the need. On the part of the 
library there is the product to fulfill 
that need, and the librarian is the 
salesman equipped with the poster to 
advertise. 

The poster must appeal to its pub- 
lic who are the students. School li- 
brarians are in a strategic position 
when it comes to studying their po- 
tential buyers. 
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ACCOMPLISHING THE PURPOSES: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR “SEEING” 


How shall we make a poster that 
will be seen by our “potential buy- 
ers?” 


1. Place the poster in a conspicu- 
ous place. 

Keep it separate from a collection 
of other notices or the only person 
who will see it, will be the one who 
put it there. That is not enough, of 
course. Haven’t you missed some 
important notice yourself, even 
though it was in a conspicuous place? 


2. Renew frequently; better still, 
at regular intervals. This prevents 
the message from becoming “stale” 
and helps establish the habit of look- 
ing at a certain place. 


3. Keep the portrayal simple, and 
expressing a single message. Avoid 
having too much. A simple portrayal 
will attract where a clutter will dis- 
courage or at least cause indifference. 


4. Keep it neat. 
Orderliness is very satisfying to 
most of us. 


5. Give it beauty. 

Use a well-planned color scheme; 
use a design artistically correct. 
These factors will give pleasure 
whether or not the underlying prin- 
ciples are understood. 


6. Use the unusual occasionally. 

Use charts, graphs, diagrams, 
maps, strip cartoon style. Build up 
curiosity, but be sure to satisfy it. 
Blank open spaces arouse curiosity, 
and besides are restful. It’s a case of 
“Silence is Golden” in a pictorial sort 
of way. Cotton for the rabbit’s tail 
will give a touch of humor; a bit of 
real cloth for the frilly skirt adds at- 
traction. All lettering with no picture 
can sometimes be used effectively. 
Even actual color or line discord 
can be used if wisely. But there is a 
danger in that of setting up an ad- 
verse reaction. 
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7. Make it vivid. 

Colors, of course, can do this. 
Black and white may be striking. 
Vividness should add to legibility. 
By the way, did you know that black 
on yellow can be read at a greater 
distance than any other combination? 

8. Make use of action in the por- 
trayal. 

Sales statistics show a much 
greater response from action adver- 
tisements than from those without 
action. 

9. Make it timely. 

An out of season picture may 
cause a little unsympathetic humor; 
but it is more likely to be ignored. 

10. Capitalize upon the interests 
of the students. 

The school colors might be used 
once in a while; but be sure the oc- 
casion is of sufficient importance to 
justify their use. 


ACCOMPLISHING THE PURPOSES: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR “COMPREHENSION” 


How shall we make a poster that 
will be comprehended quickly by 
our “potential buyers”? 

1. Portray a single idea. 

2. Use simplicity. 

3. Use a vivid, clearcut picture. 

4. Let the lettering be brief, gen- 
erally. 

Be sure the lettering is legible 
at a reasonable distance. 
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ACCOMPLISHING THE PURPOSES: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR “REMEMBERING” 


What shall we do to facilitate re- 
membering the message? 

1. Portray with simplicity a single 
idea. 

You will notice that this principle 
has occurred in the planning of each 
requirement. 

2. Make the portrayal forceful. 

Contrast and vivid colors will help 
to do this. Do not forget that a good 
background is an important factor. 
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3. Make it attractive. 

This is too abstract to leave with- 
out some explanation. There are 
general principles of color and de- 
sign that we all should observe; and 
we probably would do so without 
technical training. I am thinking of 
color harmony, for example; or line 
rhythm, or picture balance. Beyond 
these general principles “attraction” 
becomes an individual or local mat- 
ter. Here we especially need to know 
our “potential buyer.” For example, 
an action basket ball picture will at- 
tract most boys; whereas a portrayal 
of personal grooming just before the 
Junior-Senior prom. So again— 


4. Make it timely. 


5. It can be funny. 


We remember funny things because 
we want to; and we like to repeat 
them. 


6. Use repetition. 


The same idea might be repeated 
with a different design. A good lo- 
cation automatically brings repetition 
for the message that attracts atten- 
tion. Each time the student passes he 
sees it. 


7. Let the message be sincere. 


An advertisement based on faulty 
implication or misleading phrases 
soon destroys confidence. 


8. Let the portrayal give pleasure. 

It is easier to state this principle 
than it is to achieve it. But in some 
respects we can make it general. 
Beauty gives pleasure. Most of us 
would agree that a certain landscape 
was beautiful, or that a young and 
spirited horse was beautiful. 


In these three groups of suggestions 
you can see continual application of 
psychology of selling. The appeal is 
made to curiosity, to mastery, to 
pleasure . . . We have sought to 
develop habits, to appeal to interests 

. to satisfy needs . 
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IDEAS: 


Where shall we get a good idea for 
a poster? 

The idea will, of course, be modi- 
fied by the purpose and the occasion. 
Is there an outstanding new book? 
Is someone doing a unit on science? 
Is it time for Christmas reading? 
What does the library have in the 
way of material on music? (Did you 
ever surprise even yourself to find 
that your library had so much good 
material on a specific subject?) Have 
you chosen your vocation? What is 
Education Week? The ‘dea will also 
be modified by the group for whom 
it is intended. 

We shall go hunting for ideas; and 
here are some suggestions for the 
“Happy Hunting Grounds.” 


1. Special seasons always provide 
ideas, be they the conventional black 
cat, Santa Claus, the turkey, the rab- 
bit, or something original. 


2. Magazine covers may provide 
cut-outs, or simple ideas that may be 
copied. 


3. Advertisements are rich in ma- 
terial. 

If they do not offer unique letter- 
ing and figures for cutting out, they 
may have unusual designs and 
studies in color. This includes bill- 
board displays as well as magazine 
ads. Most of these are planned by 
highly paid specialists in commercial 
art and in psychology. Most of the 
skill is ours in everything except 
exact reproduction. Most of us 
wouldn’t be able to reproduce ex- 
actly anyway. But perhaps a word 
of caution should be put here. Some 
special figures used regularly are 
covered by copyright and cannot be 
used without special permission of 
the company owning them. 


4. Do not neglect incidental de- 
signs. 

Sometimes commercial products 
have clever designs. The other day I 
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bought a pad of drawing paper, and 
on the cover were figures that fairly 
cry to be used. There was a simple 
picture of Pilgrims and in the fore- 
ground six action figures: dog, rab- 
mit, goose, pig, rooster, turkey, and 
duck. 


5. Professional magazines may 
carry exactly what we need. 

These might be art magazines or 
school or library publications. The 
Wilson Library Bulletin carries a 
page each month: “Display for the 
Month.” It is a “must” for the school 
librarian. 


6. Do not overlook books on art. 

Even as you use them for other 
purposes you may catch suggestions 
for the library poster. I am especially 
susceptible to the inspiration of such 
material, and often find myself hav- 
ing brain storms after thumbing 
through their pages. They fascinate 
me and make my fingers itch to 
execute the skill they do not have. 
Such material may be borrowed from 
the Illinois State Library. There is 
no charge for this service. 


7. Make use of opportunities to 
see exhibits of poster and art work, 
such as may be at fairs. 


8. Book covers offer various ideas. 


9. The contents of the books, 
when a particular book is in mind, 
offers different treatments. Use the 
climax; the chief person or animal; 
the general theme, as hunting, flying, 
traveling. 


10. Christmas cards or other 
greeting cards can be used or copied. 


11. Book and supply catalogs 
usually have excellent designs and 
figures. 


12. Study the needs of the stu- 
dent himself. 

Designs made by students are 
likely to have a freshness not in the 
commercial article. Also they carry 
a special appeal to the other students. 
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POSTER EXECUTION 


I hope you can agree with me 
that it is fun to make, actually to put 
together the poster. The sad fact is, 
though, that we usually have to dele- 
gate this part to students because we 
are too busy to do it ourselves. Or do 
you think it isn’t fun because you 
“can’t draw a straight line’? You 
don’t really have to draw a straight 
line—so maybe you can have fun 
too. 

We must talk briefly about art 
technique before assemblying the 
parts. 


PRINCIPLES OF ART: 


A picture satisfies or it doesn’t 
satisfy. Art technique analyzes the 
reason for this, and explains that a 
poster, like a picture, must have 
rhythm, correct proportion, and 
emphasis. You can make many good 
posters without understanding this. 
Most of us secure unconsciously at 
least to some extent these character- 
istics anyway; but it is more satis- 
fying if we have some understanding 
of them. 

Rhythm is the most subtle. It 
gives pleasure when used correctly. 
We like, for example, to follow with 
our eyes the steps of a stairway— 
up and up; or the lines indicating 
rays of light; or a curved though 
broken line that follows a natural 
sequence. 

Proportion commonly gives us 
satisfaction through proper balance 
and through pleasing relationship of 
size. 

Emphasis gives us pleasure for one 
reason in that it enables us to have a 
feeling of mastery — of comprehen- 
sion. Lines leading to a main point 
are a common device used to create 
emphasis. When these lines are in- 
corporated into other parts of the 
picture we may not be aware of the 
device, but the effect is the same. 

Good art work needs precision, ac- 
curacy of measurement, and neatness. 
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This does not require much natural 
skill; but it does require patience. 


Conventional poster: 


Earlier I used a conventional defi- 
nition: The poster is a pictorial de- 
vice used to convey an idea or a story 
in a single glance. From here on I 
should like to narrow the discussion 
to the poster conventional in size and 
in shape. This is the rectangle ap- 
proaching the ideal of 22” x 28”. 
(Some interpretations are so broad 
as to include bulletin board displays, 
magazine advertisements, and even 
billboards.) 

Earlier under “unusual” to aid in 
catching the eye, I listed posters that 
might be made with graphs, diagrams 


_ and the like. I should from here on 


like to use only the conventional 
portrayal made with picture and let- 
tering. 

Assuming that the purpose is clear, 
and that an idea for a portrayal is in 
mind, the mechanical process of put- 
ting the poster together is the next 
step. 


Materials: 


Materials known as bristol board is 
a common mounting paper for post- 
ers. A cardboard or poster board is 
sold by many companies. At least 
something stiff enough to stand erect 
should be used if the need warrants 
it. Let’s avoid warped or drooping 
posters. Posters that hang or that 
are fastened flat against the wall 
need not be stiff. The backs of large 
calendars may serve well. Other 
chance materials may be used if the 
need arises. 

Selecting the medium for portrayal 
depends partly upon the idea selected 
and partly upon the preference of the 
person executing it. There are a 
number from which to choose. 


1. Cut-out picture. 


This is a good method for those 
who feel that they cannot draw. 
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Material may be found on calendars; 
greeting cards, especially Christmas 
cards; pictures, especially plates, 
from books that are to be discarded, 
magazine ads and so on. 


2. Cut-out silhouette (construc- 
tion paper). 

This can be free hand or traced 
outline. For tracing try using pencil 
blacking instead of regular carbon 
paper. One advantage of this is that 
it can be readily erased. 


3. Pen and ink. 

This lends itself well to the car- 
toon, the humor strip, and to outlin- 
ing of colors. Also “washing” with 
water colors is effective. Obviously 
the water color treatment would re- 
quire permanent type ink. 


4. Water color. 

This may be the common trans- 
parent or the opaque which is com- 
monly known as poster paint. The 
latter is considered the best poster 
medium. 


5. Pastels (chalk). 

This is not too popular for posters. 
For one thing, it easily rubs off un- 
less it is treated with a surface pro- 
tection. 


6. Charcoal. 
This is scarcely a good poster 
medium also. 


7. Crayons. 

Everyone has had some experience 
with these. They are easy to use, but 
there is little choice of color shading. 


8.. Tempera. 

This is coloring, like chalk, mixed 
with a base, as glue. It is not gen- 
erally used for delicate or exacting 
work. 


9. Oils. 

This is not often used for posters. 
For one thing it is rather expensive. 
It requires mixing and possibly more 
technique than the ordinary poster 
media need. It requires a_ special 
base, furthermore the permanence it 
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gives is not usually desired of posters. 

The technique for using these vari- 
ous media is naturally a study in art 
itself. How far you wish to go into it 
depends upon your own interest. 
Books on art will give instruction for 
poster work; so too will most books 
dealing at any length with the mak- 
ing of posters. 


Lay-out: 


After the paper base and the 
medium have been selected, the 
actual making of the poster begins. 
Here are some tips. 


1. Leave a margin around the en- 
tire portrayal. 

2. Plan the background carefully 
to fit the picture selected. This is im- 
portant. The paper selected may be 
white; pastel shades are also avail- 
able; or the entire paper base may be 
painted black. 

3. Outlining in black is effective. 

4. It is easy to increase or de- 
crease the size of a copied figure by 
plotting squares on the copy cor- 
responding to squares on the original. 
There is also on the market a me- 
chanical device for this purpose. 

5. Observe rules of good “compo- 
sition” or make-up. That is, main- 
tain rhythm, correct proportion, and 
emphasis. 

6. Trace or sketch letters on thin 
paper and shift about for the most 
effective position before tracing on 
poster. 
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7. Pencil sketch both lettering 
and picture on poster. 

8. The lettering and the picture 
have three major relationships. Vari- 
ations from them must be handled 
with care to avoid a “cluttered” im- 
pression. 


9. Let the lettering “complete” 
the design; that is, be a part of it. 
Select the style (block or magazine 
lettering) with that in mind. 

10. Make the lettering clever as 
you can, but keep it neat, plain, 
simple and brief. 


THE STUDENT 


And now lest it should seem that I 
have left the pupil too far in the 
background, let me merely review 
what must be in the minds of all of 
us. 

The pupil is the life blood of the 
School Library—the with-out-which- 
not—the reason for being. 

He is beset on every side by ap- 
peals, some of them master-pieces of 
art and psychology, for his patronage 
—his money and his youth. I marvel 
at his resistance—it is well that he 
can close his eyes and ears to the in- 
sistent clamor for his attention. 

This is all the more reason why 
we, who have his welfare so close to 
our hearts, must make every reason- 
able effort to call his attention to the 
real values which the School Library 
has for him just for the asking. 


THE USE OF POSTERS IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


FostER MArRLowy 


The two fields, Art and Library, 
should definitely overlap at some 
points. May I suggest that in library 
training a desirable course, or portion 


* Flashes from a talk given at the School Li- 
brary Conference, Robinson Community High 
School, October, 1950. 

+ Art Supervisor, Robinson Central Community 
Unit, Robinson. 


thereof, be set aside for Analysis of 
Illustration and Library Advertising. 

The whole problem of library use 
is tied up with supply and demand. 
First of all we must have a supply 
that is adequate. In order to get this 
we may have to create the demand 
first or educate the students, admin- 
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istration or the public. The com- 
petitive market in our system or 
economic structure demands that we 
advertise. 

We must compete with many other 
activities but actually we must use 
the activities many times to direct 
and create interest in the reading 
that is desirable. 
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We are justified in advertising, to 
glamorize reading but not to the 
point of falsifying it. 

There are three stages of advertis- 
ing; Pioneer, Competitive, and Re- 
tentive. I believe that they are self 
explanatory and each product must 
usually pass all these stages. 


SIMPLE POSTER CONSTRUCTION* 
MarIE RINQUIST} 


The main ‘purpose of a poster is to 
attract attention and sell an idea. A 
poster attracts attention if there is 
contrast in value, color, or intensity 
and arrangement is pleasing. To sell 


-an idea the lettering should be bold 


using a few words, but words that are 
full of meaning. 


Various media may be used such 
as scraps of colored paper, corru- 
gated cardboard, yarn, newspaper 


* Talk given at the School Library Conference, 
Moline Senior High School, October, 1950. 

+ Elementary Art Supervisor, Moline Public 
Schools. 


headlines for letters, crayons, 
tempera paint, colored inks, colored 
chalk, cloth, and objects light in 
weight that can be fastened to a 
paper surface. 

Simple block lettering is easily 
read and can be used in the form of 
cut paper or paint. 

Book jackets, newspapers, maga- 
zine covers may be used as a part of 
the illustration. 

Other ways of illustrating is by 
use of simple symbols cut and pasted 
or drawn and painted in a simple 
striking manner. 


C.U.E. FOR GOOD BULLETIN BOARDS?" 


CecitiA H. PEIKERTt 


Plan the display before touching 
the bulletin board. In arranging any 
display or exhibit we must remember 
that it should teach something to the 
observer. It may be a very simple 
lesson or a complex one. We must 
know what this lesson is to be before 
attempting to teach it to someone. 
Select only the picture, clippings and 
objects which will illustrate this les- 
son. Save everything else for another 
occasion. 


Given at School Library Conference, Allerton 
Park, November, 1950. 

‘Reprint from Elementary English, an official 
organ of The National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

+ Director of Museums, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 





Balance the display. Select one 
picture or article which seems best to 
sum up the story and place it in the 
most prominent position on the bul- 
letin board; this may be in the center. 
Other material may be divided into 
two groups which approximately 
balance each other in size and con- 
tent. These might be arranged on 
either side of the central picture. 
However, it is not always necessary 
to arrange materials so formally 
though this is a safe method to use 
at any time. With some experimen- 
tation one may become quite adept 
at arranging materials in a pleasing 
manner. 
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Attract attention to the display. 
a. Color may accomplish this. A 
background of color will hold to- 
gether the items on the bulletin 
board; strips of colored paper en- 
closing the entire array would also 
serve this purpose. Many teachers 
still mount all pictures firmly and 
uncompromisingly on some neutral 
background. Pictures may “last 
longer” used in this way, but they 
remain dull pictures. Furthermore, 
pictures of China, India, airplanes, 
cats and flowers when mounted on 
the same shade of paper assume a 
similarity which repels curiosity. If 
one mounts pictures of Fairy Tale 
Heroes on red paper and pictures of 
Boy Adventurers on green paper, he 
will have a problem should he care to 
combine them on a bulletin board 
displaying Favorite Characters from 
Fiction. Unmounted pictures may be 
used under many different headings. 
Storage is simpler since they take up 


a relatively small amount of room 
and may be filed in ordinary filing 


folders. A colored background may 
be used for pictures, but it need not 
be attached with glue. Pictures may 
be brightened up considerably by 
choosing a mounting paper which re- 
peats some color already present. 
Perhaps two colors used together 
will prove effective. Should the pic- 
tures be very dark or drab, it may be 
necessary to use quite startling colors 
to attract attention. Such  back- 
grounds need not always be cut ex- 
actly to fit a picture. Circles, 
triangles, strips, or whatever one’s 
imagination may devise can be used 
to introduce color into a display. 


b. A variety of lettering is useful. 
The same style of lettering need not 
be used throughout the exhibit. Up- 
per case and lower case may be used 
in different labels, and script may be 
introduced for a change. A difference 
in the lettering at any one point will 
serve to draw attention to that par- 
ticular section. Today we have such 
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a vast array of commercially pro- 
duced letters from which to choose 
that we need no longer be dismayed 
if we are not capable of lettering 
neatly. The gummed letters, which 
work like a postage stamp, come in 
all sizes and in a number of colors. 
They are most satisfactory, easy to 
use, and produce a neat, legible label. 
There are any number of card- 
letters which may be purchased and 
attached by means of paste or glue. 
Several companies have produced 
most satisfactory pens and stencils 
which, when used in combination, 
produce an artistic label closely re- 
sembling free-hand lettering. For 
smaller labels typewriting will do 
very nicely. By the use of capital 
letters a more easily read label can be 
made. Primer type also produces a 
clear label. Styles of lettering which 
cannot be purchased may be copied 
from books of alphabets. When this 
is done the letters may be cut from 
colored paper which matches that 
being used for emphasis, or they may 
be painted with poster paints. This 
is not a difficult process, but it is a 
time-consuming one. 


c. Add something to the exhibit 
not strictly necessary to teach the 
lesson. Perhaps one would call this 
item the frills or the frosting. The 
colored edge on the labels; curls of 
serpentine framing myths and mak- 
ing them more enchanting than ever; 
small Greenaway figures darting 
about the stories of children’s books 
of long ago; the silhouette of a pirate 
guarding each label explaining Treas- 
use Island; Indian corn, gourds and 
nuts to liven up those Thanksgiving 
stories—all these are extras but quite 
a drawing card. Observers may ap- 
proach to satisfy their curiosity as to 
how that shadowy effect was achieved 
on the leading label, but they will 
stay to look and read the rest once 
their attention has been captured. 

d. Arrange the exhibit to conform 
to the idea you are trying to convey. 
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This is the most difficult to describe, 
but it is done to perfection by many 
advertisements. Perhaps a few ex- 
amples will serve. In exhibits of 
sacred pictures at Christmas Old 
English lettering is used. This type 
of lettering conveys a dignity which 
we wish to achieve at this time. 
Should our display include scenes of 
Christmas around the world, we 
might still use the Old English letter- 
ing but lighten it somewhat by 
sprinkling white letters with green 
and red metallic sparkles. The colors 
we use can also help to carry across 
an idea. A display of Christmas 
carols might be done in gold and 
white with scrolls used for labels. 
Several shades of blue might do 
.nicely when used with pictures of 
ocean life; bright colors emphasize 
peasant art. Labels fashioned from 
red hearts and paper lace accompany 
valentines old and modern. 


Don’t crowd an exhibit. We might 


follow the example used by outstand- 
ing firms. An exhibit should contain 
only a few perfect objects. Soiled and 
tattered items must be excluded as 
they will detract from the general 
appearance. 


Hide the mechanics of display. 
Thumbtacks are all very well in their 
place; but when they glitter from 
dozens of points on a bulletin board, 
they are out of their proper place. 
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Common pins are inconspicuous and 
work just as well in a yielding back- 
ground. It is possible to use pins 
without marring a picture. The point 
may be inserted in the background 
slantwise—either up or down depend- 
ing upon whether the top or bottom 
of the picture is being fastened—in 
such a manner as to leave only the 
head of the pin holding the picture. 
Small pieces of scotch tape rolled 
into cylinder with the gummy side 
out may be attached to the back of 
pictures or labels, which may in turn 
be then attached to the background 
in a manner which seems miraculous. 
This has the advantage of being 
movable and may be taken off 
articles when they are out of use. 
The tiny map tacks, with heads 
which come in a variety of colors, 
blend in with anything and are 
especially good to use on a hard 
background. They may be ham- 
mered in as are nails, but their point 
is so sharp that they leave only a 
tiny hole. 

Here we have the basic rules for 
producing good exhibits. Besides 
these, two intangible qualities are of 
supreme importance. Enthusiasm and 
imagination can produce striking ex- 
hibits when unlimited resources alone 
may fail. These attributes plus some 
attention to the procedures outlined 
here are accountable for the success 
of any display. 


ADVERTISING* 


RuTH ESTHER HILL} 


“Advertising is one part of the 
process of marketing and marketing 
may be said to include those business 
activities involved in the flow of 
goods and services from production 
to consumption. The chief function 
of advertising is to stimulate, to 

Given at School Library Conference, Harris- 
burg Township High School, October, 1950. 


+ Librarian, Anna-Jonesboro Community High 
School. 


direct and in some measure to 
stabilize the flow. This stimulation 
of demand is usually conducted along 
two lines—stimulation by means of 
personal salesmanship and salesman- 
ship of the more impersonal type, 
which is known as advertising.” 

“TI am sure that on Judgment Day, 
we as librarians will be judged, not 
by what we have read, but by what 
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we have done to entice that erstwhile 
non-reader to know, learn and love 
books.” A librarian has not fulfilled 
his or her responsibility if students 
read only required reading. She must 
lead students to books; but that 
leading must be subtle, alert and well 
planned in an increasing and ever 
vigilant campaign. I see no reason 
why the skilled hand of advertising 
should not reach into any part of the 
library; provided always that the 
best interests of the public are served. 

Books can play a major part in an 
international understanding of all 
people, but these ideas are of no 
value unless they are shared by the 
student. A good salesman will tell 
you about his merchandise and try 
to arouse within you a desire to 
possess-his article. In the same way 
a librarian must tell his students 
about books and arouse within them 
a desire to share in that interest. 

A great deal of interest can be 
created by the students themselves. 
They can advertise a book more 
readily and with less effort than we 
oldsters.. Every year, I take a group 
of Freshman, in a course similar to 
an orientation gourse and introduce 
them to jthe types of books which are 
to be found in the school library— 
pointing} out the many kinds of ref- 
erence material, what can be found 
in each kind of book and what ques- 
tions can be answered with that book. 
When I finish the explanation, the 
teachers of this course give the stu- 
dents problems or questions to look 
up in which they have to locate and 
use the books I have mentioned. 
They become familiar with this ma- 
terial through actual use. You know 
how much easier it is and how much 
more readily we are to use things 
with which we are familiar. 

Let us look at the library building 
or room. We are going to have to 
give it that inviting look. Too many 
potential users of the library still 
think of it as dull and totally un- 
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interesting, completely unrelated to 
our 20th century life. Some frequent 
users think the library is a place 
wherein is kept the required evils 
which go with class work. With such 
preconceived ideas who could pos- 
sibly be interested in a library? Even 
though we have only meager funds to 
spend on the physical aspects, a re- 
sourceful librarian can lift its face so 
that surroundings are restful as well 
as attractive. 

Browsing rooms or nooks, logical 
arrangement of material, clever 
charts and guides, all help to give the 
old library new vitality and attrac- 
tion. Bulletin boards, exhibits and 
displays can have an appeal so strong 
that even the most lazy student will 
be attracted. The preview principle 
which the movies use, could well be 
adopted by the librarian by planning 
appealing bulletin boards. How many 
library patrons look at the bulletin 
board? Do those who stop to look, 
really profit from what they see? 
Furthermore, what does the library 
itself gain from the use of its bulletin 
boards? 

By the use of attractive, well 
balanced displays, the librarian may 
present te his patrons in a forceful 
and effective manner, important in- 
formation which might otherwise 
pass unnoticed. If book jackets are 
used these should be changed at 
least once a month. The arrange- 
ments of the jackets may be varied in 
innumerable ways by cutting out 
sections, titles, pictures or blurbs and 
placing them in harmonious designs. 
A professional effect can be produced 
by covering these book jackets with 
cellophane and attaching thumb- 
tacks to the back so that tacks will 
not show when the jackets are put 
into place. 

Much has been written on the 
effective use of bulletin boards in the 
library but there still remains that 
old excuse of the too busy librarian. 
They do not have time to devote too 
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much effort to it. Have you ever 
stopped to think how indispensable 
an idea file might be in planning the 
year’s publicity? This is especially 
helpful in planning bulletin boards 
and poster displays. Hurried sketches 
can be made on the back of a dis- 
carded 3 x 5 catalog card, along with 
a caption, slogan or subject heading 
and filed for future use under the 
most appropriate months. With a 
little training, the librarian will ever 
be on the lookout for “catchy,” 
effective ideas in commercial adver- 
tisements. These ideas will be found 
in innumerable places as one becomes 
more publicity minded. With these 
ideas the library assistants can often 
take these plans and fix the displays 
themselves. Aren’t the books adver- 


‘tised, always the first in demand? I 


find this true in my own situation— 
I scarcely get the book jackets dis- 
played before I have a long list of 
students waiting to read the books. 

Try a year of planned publicity 
and see if the circulation is not con- 
siderably increased. Aside from be- 
ing a good advertising agency these 
things help add to the attractiveness 
and atmosphere of the library. If the 
displays are changed often enough, 
they will contribute that valuable 
spice—variety for helping to make 
your room attractive. An “eye catch- 
ing” bulletin board in a school library 
becomes a spot to be watched in 
anticipation. 

In the March, 1949, issue of Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, I found a num- 
ber of excellent suggestions for 
posters. One used the idea of little 
snails or worms. One worm, por- 
trayed as a gentleman with high silk 
hat and monacle carried this caption 
“Joe looks so smooth since he has 
been eating those opera books.” 
Another, “Career Day Menu,” had a 
boy and girl silhouette head sur- 
rounded by book jackets pertaining 
to college life and careers, along with 
biographies of successful people. 
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Another, “Prom Punch,” pictured 
several measures of music, showing 
notes interspersed with dancing fig- 
ures, and surrounded by book jackets 
on courtesy, etiquette, dancing, etc. 
This will be especially effective just 
before prom time. Another, “World 
Series Menu,” had in large letters, 
“Take Me Out to the Ball Game.” 
Under each letter was some small 
picture showing some baseball figure, 
etc. Around these were arranged 
colorful book jackets pertaining to 
baseballs’ great heroes or baseball 
stories. 

At one time the Chicago Public 
Library featured twelve major ex- 
hibits a year in the corridor of the 
Central Library. They were con- 
cerned with subjects and problems of 
current interest and were varied in 
subject matter. One month of the 
year was usually devoted to the local 
housing problem. They literally dis- 
played a room from a local slum 
area, showing the actual horrible 
conditions in which people were 
living. Along with this display, was 
an exhibit of library material on bet- 
ter housing conditions. During and 
following the show there was a sub- 
stantial upward trend in the demand 
for housing and planning literature 
and many people went away with a 
conviction that something must be 
done to remove such conditions. 

Not by books alone are better Pub- 
lic Relations achieved, new tools are 
necessary through films, recordings 
and other audio-visual materials. Do 
we as librarians believe that direct 
advertising reaps a good harvest? 

A new interest can be built up in 
the library through presentation of 
collectors or hobby exhibits. A spe- 
cial section of the library could be 
reserved for this purpose and give 
departments, clubs, classes, or indi- 
viduals, a period of time to make 
any display they might wish to make 
and if possible, display book jackets 
or titles of books relating to the sub- 
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ject. This will help to create new 
interest. 

The New Jersey Free Public Li- 
brary at one time, featured, “The 
Man of the Month;” a prominent 
business man of the community was 
named each month by its librarian. 
Articles were written, calling atten- 
tion to a library display consisting of 
pictures and other items, relating to 
the man and his business. In the 
school library, I see no reason why 
this could not be carried on in much 
the same manner. 

Another effective display showing 
the evils resulting from the wrong 
use of library materials could be 
shown. These were also described in 
Wilson Library Bulletin. One poster 
could have attractive book jackets 
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shown with this caption—“You could 
have enjoyed these, But.” The other 
poster might show damaged or loose 
pages or it might not even be a 
pester, instead, a display with this 
accompanying remark, “Money had 
to be used to replace these damages.” 
Another display might show the 
school library or city library book 
pocket that describes about fines for 
damages, etc. Leading out from the 
exact wording, black paper streamers 
or ribbons could go to real illustra- 
tions of “dog-eared” pages, soiled 
backs or pages written on, or other 
examples of “mutilated books.” They 
said this has proven to be very 
effective and has even helped in cut- 
ting down text-book losses. 

As the old saying goes, “It pays to 
advertise.” 


PRACTICAL PUBLICITY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES* 


MARTHA STENSTROM} 


Publicity in the school library is a 
cooperative affair carried on by the 
faculty, librarian, and children who 
participate. It is not a selling propo- 
sition to promote attendance as this 
is not a problem in the school library 
where classes come as groups or 
where purposeful assignments are 
made which demand library partici- 
pation. It is rather a means by which 
materials that are available are dis- 
played and advertised, and through 
this publicity reading by children is 
encouraged. . 

We are in the habit of thinking of 
library publicity being made through 
the use of the poster because of the 
appeal of color and design, and be- 
cause of the direct method of presen- 
tation. This method may be handled 
by the art department of the school 
or by individual students, but it 
usually falls into the hands of the 


* Given at School Library Conference, DeKalb 
Township High School, October, 1950. 
+ Librarian, Riverside Public Schools, Riverside. 





librarian herself. It seems advisable 
in most cases, because of lack of bul- 
letin board space, to make posters 
which publicize several rather than 
one book. There may be exceptions 
such as publicity given to an award 
winner or to a special edition of some 
book. 

The use of book jackets and book 
character cutouts are the big time 
savers for bulletin board and poster 
use. Captions, however, need to be 
added to give clues to books. These 
may be added by free hand in paint 
or cutout paper letters.’ For the hur- 
ried librarian, lettering made with the 
aid of stencils and “Mitten’s’” raised 
letters save time and are most at- 
tractive. 

Simplicity should be a keynote of 
bulletin boards in the library so that 
the books publicized are the main at- 
tractions. Color schemes derived 
from the book jackets themselves can 
be most appealing and tend to focus 
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attention where it is wanted. 

A little variation of the traditional 
flat poster can be made by cutouts 
placed on standards and set in vari- 
ous parts of the room. These may be 
made from pictures of characters cut 
from book jackets and mounted on 
cardboard, from inexpensive paper 
doll books such as those of fairy tale 
and nursery rhyme cutouts for the 
younger children, and from the 
foreign doll books which may be 
used to illustrate stories about chil- 
dren in other countries. 

A simple holiday variation is sug- 
gested by use of paper Valentines. 
These are made from large paper 
doilies, construction paper, ribbons 
and stickers, with parts of book 
jackets—each to include the title and 


‘author to tell the “public” about the 


book. This is an especially good club 
project and children enjoy making 
these Valentines. 

A Christmas tree hung with book 
jackets is an idea for the holiday 
publicity in December. There is an 
endless use of these covers on wood 
dummies and bulletin boards and 
when one has exhausted his ideas for 
their use, a classroom teacher may be 
happy to have her pupils make some 
original ones. It will help too to 
carry library publicity to the class- 
room. 

When posters advertising a special 
week or event are given to the libra- 
rian to post, suitable materials in the 
library should also be advertised for 
follow-up publicity, and to give ad- 
ditional information. 

No librarian overlooks Book Week 
and the colorful posters. Aside from 
books publicized on bulletin boards, 
by programs publicizing books, and 
story hours, a meaningful lesson can 
be carried over from the standard 
Book Week poster made by a fine 
illustrator by finding books in the 
library to which he has contributed 
and giving attention to them. This 
bit of publicity lends itself to a wider 
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reading of these books. 

Publicity for library materials in a 
school where there is teacher- libra- 
rian-child co-operation may begin in 
the library but finds its way in the 
halls and classrooms where much in- 
terest is stimulated, or the classroom 
may serve as the starting point. To 
illustrate, excellent freehand tempera 
paintings of book characters made in 
the classroom were put on display in 
the hall of one of our primary schools 
last year. If anyone was ignorant of 
any of the characters represented, he 
wanted to read the book about him! 

At the present time our Art Club 
members are modeling book char- 
acters which we plan to use in 
publicizing books. This is more in 
keeping with exhibit material which 
can be used if display space is avail- 
able. Empty shelves can serve this 
purpose. When exhibit materials are 
used, book advertising to correlate is 
desirable. 

Dioramas — large or small —can 
also be interesting and worthwhile 
items for exhibit purposes. Some in- 
teresting “peep-show” ones made in 
cigar boxes are illustrated in Wilson 
Library Bulletin, October, 1950, along 
with other Book Week suggestions. 

If a library is publicized well, offers 
for exhibits may come from class- 
rooms such as some miniature scenes 
we enjoyed having of the country of 
Evangeline, made by eighth graders. 
Facuity members with hobbies will 
often be willing to make contribu- 
tions such as some antique articles 
that were loaned to us to publicize 
the Album of American History. 

Teaching children the use of tools 
in the library is in keeping with pub- 
licity. A child who can find “his way 
around” in the library will discover 
many things new to him. Children 
who help to card and shelve books 
and read shelves will be sure to find 
new and fascinating titles and will be 
quick to publicize their own discov- 
eries. 
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A child also often makes the best 
publicity agent when recognized in- 
dividually by the librarian as being 
a special person who will be in- 
terested in a new book. Invariably 
the child will read the book and say, 
“That’s the best book I’ve ever read.” 
He will then pass on to other children 
his opinion. 

Children should not be overlooked 
in purposeful publicity such as mak- 
ing annotations for an annotation file 
or main catalog. This may be com- 
bined as an English and library 
project. An annotation file started a 
year ago by our seventh graders for 
the purpose of suggesting books to 
others, bears on each card, the name 
of the author, the title of the book, 
the annotation, and the name of the 
pupil recommending the book. 

The librarian and teacher can do 
much in the way of publicity by 
preparing lists of books representing 
special subjects such as mystery, 
horse stories, sports, or a period of 
history. These save the librarian 
time, are easier to use than the cata- 
log in a limited period, and familiar- 
ize children with titles before 
unknown to them. In this way, too, 
a child may choose from many lists 
the type of book wanted without 
pressure from a teacher or librarian. 
Each list can be kept in an individual 
folder made attractive by a suitable 
picture and a well printed title on the 
cover. Scrap books of book jackets, 
each covering one subject, may serve 
the same purpose. 

The librarian should feel responsi- 
ble in distributing to faculty mem- 
bers lists of new books added to the 
library. These may be made helpful 
by adding a brief comment about 
each book. This will keep teachers 
informed of new additions and en- 
courage them to come to the library 
to examine them, especially those 
pertaining to their own classwork and 
age group. 

Publicity to encourage children to 
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read may come from the librarian or 
teacher by way of example. Children 
should often see them reading in the 
library. They feel confident in an 
adult’s opinion about a book when 
they know it has been read by this 
person and that he too enjoys read- 
ing. 

Publicizing books on bookmarks 
and circulating them among library 
patrons is a method of publicity 
often used by the public library and 
is one which could be borrowed by 
the school. Publicity bookmarks at 
no cost at all can be cut from book 
jackets from the part which covers 
the spine of the book. Each will help 
publicize a book to the child who 
uses it. Homemade bookmarks ex- 
changed with friends may carry the 
maker’s recommendations. A few 
bookmarks can be bought such as the 
ones which list the Newbery and 
Caldecott award books and will serve 
as a means of keeping before the 
children the titles of many fine books. 

New or timely books may be given 
special emphasis by reviews verbally 
or in the school paper by librarian, 
pupil or teacher. One can be more 
effective in telling about a book if 
it is ready for circulation upon con- 
clusion of the review. Stories on the 
radio and fine book records can 
serve the same purpose. For pub- 
licity, the books should be available 
in the library if presentations are 
made. 

In elementary schools, where it is 
the general rule to have special 
periods for each class to come to the 
library as a group, the librarian has 
an opportunity to share her enthusi- 
asm for books with every child and 
teacher, and they have the right to 
expect the librarian to be ready to 
suggest materials pertinent to class 
needs or individual tastes. They will 
look for suggestions as may be 
publicized by the librarian and will 
carry on her publicity if the books 
are well chosen. 
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LIBRARY BULLETIN BOARDS AND POSTERS* 


KATHARINE TAYLOR} 


When I think of bulletin boards, I 
remember a picture of an American 
GI standing before an army bulletin 
board thickly covered with notices. 
After pawing through the thousands 
of orders, he comes to the last one on 
which he finds: “Tomorrow morning 
all men will fall out to cross the 
Delaware. Signed, G. Washington.” 

This leads me directly to say that 
the first point I wish to make is that 
bulletin boards should be changed 
frequently. Other characteristics of a 
good display, and the same laws hold 
true for posters as for bulletin boards, 
are: 

A good display must carry well. 
The easiest way to get carrying 
power is by using bright colors and 
by making the objects and lettering 
of the display large enough to be 
seen in all parts of the library. 

A good display must be interesting 
and attractive. Interest can be ob- 
tained by the use of color and by 
following the laws of composition. 
The same picture or object repeated 
in a display attracts attention and 
holds interest. Attention can be dir- 





* Given at School Library Conference, Litchfield 
Commuaiag High School, October, 1950 
+ Librarian, Roxanna Community High School. 


ected to the emphatic parts of a dis- 
play by the use of slanting lines, 
pointers in the objects used, or by 
having the letters leading the eye 
directly to the important part of the 
display. 

A good display is varied. In libra- 
ries, which are also gathering places 
for students, displays do not neces- 
sarily always have to advertise books. 
In our school library, which is also 
a study hall, we plan bulletin boards 
around student activities, parties and 
seasonal holidays. 

All the same laws that are used in 
commercial advertising; color, repeti- 
tion, direction of attention, and con- 
trast, can be applied also to library 
bulletin board and poster displays. 

We have had some very attractive 
three dimensional bulletin boards 
using what is known as paper sculp- 
ture. Colored composition paper and 
many other papers with interesting 
textures can be used to good effect. 
A little experimenting with cone and 
cylinders made of paper will produce 
some attractive effects. There are 
two good pamphlets which can be 
obtained from the Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn., which 
are the makers of Scotch Tape. 


POSTERS—BIBLIOGRAPHY* 


KATHARINE TAYLORT 


Books: 


De Lemos, John, Planning and 
Producing Posters. Davis, 1947. 
$3.75. 

De Lemos, Pedro, Paper Toys and 
Relief Crafts, Book One. Davis, 
1944. $4.75. 


* List distributed at School Library Conference, 


Litchfield Community High School. 
+ Librarian, Roxanna Community High School. 


McPharlin, Paul, Paper Sculpture. 
Marquardt, 1944. $2.63. 


Pamphlets: 
Bodzewski, Ludwig C., Paper 
Sculpture. 
Cellophane Tape Goes to 
School. 
Both from: 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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Bulletin board letters: 
Library Service Department, 

Mittens’ Display Letters, 

5th Ave., Redlands, California. 
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Demco Gummed Letters, 
Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 








STUDENT ASSISTANTS 








STUDENT ASSISTANT: DISCUSSION 


A composite of findings at the Con- 
ferences, with leaders at— 


Virginia, Mrs. Gene Anderson, Lan- 
phier High School, Springfield; 

Mildred Alexander, student assist- 
ant, Virginia. 

Moline, Esther McNutt, East Mo- 
line Township High School. 

DeKalb, Florence A. Cook, Shab- 
bona Community High School. 

Monticello, Evelyn Dueringer, 
Clinton Community High School; 
Margaret Watkins, Watseka 
Community High School. 


The consensus of opinion on Stu- 
dent Assistants seemed to follow 
much the same pattern in all groups. 

WHO IS TO BE AN ASSIST- 
ANT? Underclassmen chosen for 
their scholarship and dependability, 
sometimes with faculty recommenda- 
tion, do the most responsible work. 
Include others who may wish to 
avoid study hall or other duties. They 
may have latent possibilities. 

“From the list of students given 
me by our Industrial Arts teacher I 
selected Dick to do the lettering on 
the spines of books. His grades were 
poor and interest lagged in all sub- 
jects except Industrial Arts. Soon 
after starting to handle all the new 
books coming into the library he 
came to the realization that here was 
a veritable storehouse of the help 


21From Evelyn Dueringer, Clinton community 
high sch 


ool. 
2 ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, March, 1950. 





that he needed to become a better 
all around student. He had been in- 
troduced to the library many times 
before, but the idea did not take hold 
until he actively participated in 
building a better library.” 

WHAT CAN THEY DO? Shelv- 
ing books, desk routines, filing, typ- 
ing, magazine routines, displays, 
overdues, are jobs that can be dele- 
gated to students. They should not 
generally be solely responsible for 
displays. The criterion is to give them 
enough responsibility to keep them 
interested and not too much to make 
them flounder or become officious. 


WHAT ARE THE REWARDS? 
Though some schools give credit and 
honor points, the majority seem to 
have adequate help by having clubs, 
offering pins and setting aside space 
for their pictures in the annual. 

Several states have recognized 
state-wide organizations of student li- 
brary assistants.* 

Visits to other libraries and the 
State Library are inducements. The 
experience gained is valuable in get- 
ting jobs out of school. 

The approbation and the chance to 
meet many students is a great moti- 
vating force in drawing out the timid 
student and adjusting the officious. 

WHAT TRAINING DO THEY 
NEED? Through the orientation 
course they have some familiarity 
with basic reference books, Readers’ 
Guide, and card catalog. Keep before 
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them basic bibliographies. Have a 
manual at hand to check on routines 
as worked out in that particular li- 
brary. Give individual help con- 
stantly, but only to the amount that 
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they need, so they will develop initia- 
tive and self-reliance. Let them do 
the routine, so the librarian is free 
to give professional aid to teachers 
and pupils. 


STUDENT LIBRARIANS AT DECATUR* 
CarYL B. CONELY+ 


Decatur Public Schools are organ- 
ized on the six-three-three plan so 
Johns Hill Junior High School has 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
It is always a problem to select stu- 
dent librarians because working on 
the library staff is a popular extra- 
curricular activity, especially among 
eighth grade students. It has been my 
experience that these students make 
the best librarians; the seventh grade 
are slightly immature and the ninth 
grade are busy with so many things 
that they tend to slight their library 
work. No first semester students are 
ever selected. 

Before selecting any student li- 
brarians I send notices to seventh and 
eighth grade rooms, explaining what 
is to be expected of librarians, the 
number of hours of work per week 
and the length of service required. 
Names of applicants are sent to me 
and grades are checked in the office. 
I do not require all honor roll grades, 
but I do think that a student’s grades 
should be high enough to warrant his 
using study hours for library work. 
Having found grades to be satisfac- 
tory, personal qualifications such as 
dependability, willingness to take 
suggestions, and ability to get along 
with other students are considered. 
Often it is necessary to consult the 
home room teacher. 

The selections having been made, 
the work schedule is arranged. Each 
librarian gives three hours each week; 
two during the day and one either 
after or before school. The first se- 
mester people have a series of les- 
~ © Given at School Library Conference, Allerton 
Park, November, 1950. 


+ Librarian, Johns Hill Junior High School, De- 
catur, Illinois. 


sons; one to prepare each week dur- 
ing one of the three hours, the other 
two hours being used for practice 
work. The week’s lesson sheet is dis- 
cussed during the regular club period. 
The second and third semester stu- 
dents work three hours. At the end 
of the three semesters work, each stu- 
dent librarian is given a specially 
printed student librarian diploma at 
Honor Day Assembly in June. This 
seems to be sufficient renumeration to 
the students. 

Perhaps you would be interested in 
the lesson sheets that I use. I’m very 
sure that they are not perfect, but I 
do feel that written instructions for 
the students are more easily under- 
stood than repeated verbal ones. The 
first sheets have to do with routine 
desk work; charging and discharging 
books, filing cards, circulation rec- 
ords, attendance records and such. 
Later we discuss the Dewey Decimal 
System, indexes, and bibliographies. 
We are limited by building rules to 
one social function each semester. In 
the fall, it is usually a wiener roast 
and in the spring, a picnic. 

For “Book Week”, the director of 
dramatics is coaching the play, “A 
Bunch of Keys,” with characters se- 
lected from her own students. The 
Library Staff is presenting a skit to 
introduce twenty of our new books. 
Each member is giving a very short 
review of his book. He will hold a 
poster prepared in the Art Depart- 
ment. The book jacket will be mount- 
ed on it and the title printed in large 
letters. It will not be an elaborate 
observance, but at least all of our 
students will be aware that it is Book 
Week. 
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TRICKS FOR TRAINING STUDENT ASSISTANTS AT 
CENTRALIA* 


RACHEL WILKES 


According to a recent study made 
by Catherine S. Blanchard, Librarian, 
Central High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, the first reason out of seven 
most often given for using student 
assistants in a high school library is, 
“Relief to librarian from routine 
duties” and second, “More efficient 
service to students and faculty.”* 

If these practices can result in time 
saved to increase her library services 
in number and quality to the students 
and faculty, then the practice has 
something in its favor. Even then it 
cannot be completely satisfactory un- 
less the librarian will see that the 
duties assigned have something of a 
developmental nature for the student 
assistants. I believe desirable by- 
products of the practice are to be had 
and that it is not one of the small 
obligations of the librarian to bring 
these about, nor yet one of the small 
returns in the satisfactions of her pro- 
fessional duties when she does so. 

One admits readily that an un- 
trained student assistant in a library 
position of even small responsibility 
is far from being an unmixed bless- 
ing. One of the things money cannot 
buy is the spirit of approval that a 
group of volunteer student assistants 
give to other young people. When I 
am encouraged by their enthusiasm 
which they spread to other students 
who increase their interest in the li- 
brary program for which I am work- 
ing, then I want to work harder too. 
And there you are. 

What are some of these methods of 
training student assistants that will 
result in a student library staff that 


* Given at School Library Conference, Litchfield 
Community High School, October, 1950. 

+ Assistant Librarian, Centralia Township High 
School. 

1 Blanchard, Catherine S. Student Assistants in 
High School Libraries. Library Journal. April 15, 
1949, p. 637-640. 


can attract other students, help a li- 
brarian with routines, and get larger 
dreams for itself into the bargain? 
Not knowing all the answers, we are 
offering some of those which we have 
found helpful in the training of our 
student library staff at Centralia 
Township High School. 

To serve our 1,000 students and 54 
teachers, we train a staff of twenty- 
eight student assistants. Two assist- 
ants are trained to help with the pro- 
cessing of new books and rebound 
ones, and another to help with han- 
dling periodicals. Our only paid stu- 
dent assistant is trained to help with 
circulation and shelving before and 
after school. The other twenty-four 
assistants constitute the real staff. 
Divided into groups of four for each 
of the six periods of the school day, 
the groups of four are further divided 
to serve in one of four specific posi- 
tions: 1 and 2, at the charging desk 
to take care of circulation and shelv- 
ing, collecting fines, circulating back 
issues of magazines, making student 
contacts in the library for office, 
teachers, and librarians, as well as 
servicing three reserved book sections 
—short story collections, permanent 
reserves, and teacher reserves; 3, at 
the music desk to service the table of 
four record players with earphones; 
and 4, at the Reader’s Record Card 
file, where a record is made of the 
books withdrawn by each student in 
school. Given one-half of each hour 
for study, each desk assistant rotates 
weekly in these four positions. 

Rotation is used in an effort to give 
each a chance to learn as much as 
possible about library procedures, to 
prevent monotony of task for the as- 
sistants and monotony of desk per- 
sonnel for the borrowers, and to ease 
the librarian’s problem of substitu- 
tion in case of absence of an assist- 
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ant. Rotation is used again in the 
matter of maintaining the attractive- 
ness of the shelves, when each assist- 
ant is assigned a certain portion of 
the library for which to be responsi- 
ble, but the period of time is longer. 
Such duties are changed only twice 
during a school year. We have found 
that increased pride in this responsi- 
bility is taken if an assistant is given 
time enough to become familiar with 
the titles in her cases, and the good 
work that this condition produces 
gives a librarian many times when 
she can express satisfaction with the 
good work done. 

By restricting our staff members to 
volunteer upper classmen with good 
citizenship records and C or better 
scholarship ratings, we have a begin- 
ning staff that has already had the 
training in the use of the library 
which comes to every freshman in his 
English program. We supplement this 
training by three methods: staff 
meetings, individual instruction on 
the job, and a staff manual. Being 
unable to use the staff meeting for 
mass instruction, we are content to 
have such a meeting only a few times 
and that for the purpose of creating 
a feeling of oneness and worthwhile- 
ness of the work to be done. 

We rely upon individual instruc- 
tion on the job to bring about accu- 
racy of detail, skill and speed in ex- 
ecution, and a high regard for all 
forms of courtesy and other niceties 
of meeting the public. We consider 
the staff manual our best method for 
saving the librarian’s time, the assist- 
ant’s happiness, and the borrower’s 
good will. Containing an illustration 
of all cards, forms, blanks, etc., used 
in the library, with an explanation of 
their use, as well as a substantial list 
of policies to be followed, plus a 
number of pamphlets on the card cat- 
alog, the Reader’s Guide, and the like, 
the manual serves as a ready refer- 
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ence. One assistant can use this tool 
for training a new assistant. A very 
popular section of the manual con- 
tains pictures of former student as- 
sistants in their library positions. 


If we have any methods that might 
be expressed in terms of psychology, 
they might be these: Duties are lim- 
ited to those that student assistants 
can do successfully. Satisfactorily- 
done tasks are worthy of praise and 
appreciation. Genuine appreciation 
often expressed engenders a desire to 
produce a better quality of work. We 
are now back to where we started. 
The cycle gathers momentum as the 
year’s work progresses. 


A recognition of the services of our 
library assistants to the school is 
made by the presentation of an en- 
graved, leather-bound Service Award 
on Honor’s Day in the spring for one 
year of good work. Additional recog- 
nition is given by means of a group 
picture in the school year book. 


Some localities have recently re- 
ported in current library literature 
the successful organization of high 
school student assistants into groups 
at the state level and there has been 
the beginning of advocacy for organi- 
zation of such state groups at the na- 
tional level. One of the purposes of 
such organization, as stated, is to 
meet some of the competition offered 
by other high school student groups 
that are already thus organized. We 
have not yet experienced competition 
to any degree in our own local situa- 
tion that would warrant at this time 
our going on record as feeling that 
state organization of high school stu- 
dent assistants should come about for 
the purpose of meeting such competi- 
tion. We are able to maintain a wait- 
ing list. But we would not withhold 
our cooperation, I should say, from 
any effort that would open new op- 
portunities. 











MAGAZINES: 


A composite of findings at the con- 
ferences with leaders at— 


Virginia, Mildred Gilmore, Virden 
Community High School; Mar- 
guerite Zimmerman, Springfield 
High School, consultant. 

Moline, Alice Williams, Moline 
Public Library. 


Selecting good magazines is one of 
the most important jobs a librarian 
has, since statistics show that for ev- 
ery person who reads a book at least 
six persons read newspapers and 
magazines. 

They can be used to satisfy the 
seven basic needs of children: se- 
curity, belonging, achievement, 
knowledge, need for play and to feel 
that he belongs, and cultural and 
aesthetic satisfaction. 


In choosing magazines the librarian 
must consider popularity of topics, 
timeliness, ease of reading, amount 
and type of illustrations, and quan- 
tity, so that the student may develop 
the ability to choose his reading 
wisely. 

In selecting magazines it is wise to 
use the 1948-50 supplement of the 
Wilson’s Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and Martin’s Maga- 
zines for High School Libraries. 
There must be a sufficient number of 
magazines so that the Readers’ Guide 
can be introduced to the students. 

Current magazines should be on 
open shelves and circulate freely in 
the library during the day. They may 
be checked out for over night use. It 
may be necessary to reinforce them 
for this circulation. This can be done 
by the use of binding cloth, press 
board or plastic covers. 


Departmental magazines, if pur- 
chased by the department, should re- 
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DISCUSSION 


main in the department. It is sug- 
gested that schools subscribe to two 
copies of a magazine if it is of gen- 
eral interest to both the library and 
the specific department. 


It was decided that the length of 
time which a magazine should be 
kept depends almost entirely upon 
the storage space available. If space 
is limited, two years should be the 
minimum period of time. 


Which magazines should be bound? 
Only those magazines of lasting value 
for research should be bound. Titles 
may vary with budget and space. 


Students should be urged to read 
magazines since there is definitely 
some correlation between magazine 
material and classroom subject mat- 
ter. Encouragement of magazine 
reading will also establish good li 
brary patterns which could be carried 
over into adult life and the public 
library. 


How can we prevent the marking 
and destruction of magazines? Sev- 
eral suggestions were offered: impose 
fines or replacement; make use of 
student pressure; remove magazines 
from circulation temporarily and ex- 
plain the reason. 


Ordering magazines through a job- 
ber saves much time and work. It is 
well to order them in the Spring for 
the next year. In some instances a 
nine months subscription is advisable. 
Make use of commercial magazines 
published by various industries which 
are made available to the school at 
no cost. 

Some magazines carry their own 
printed index. We should make sure 
when subscribing to magazines that 
we procure those indexes which are 
available. 
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LABORATORY COURSE* 
J. K. Fe.tst 


A. Planning 


You may begin by selecting six to eight large topics, or centers of 
learning. I am using the following in American History and Govern- 
ment. 


id a alt oth he 


The people of the U. S. 

Our democratic way of life. 
Government. 

The rise of modern America. 

Causes and cures of wars. 

The United States and her neighbors. 


Pupil- teacher planning, or if you like teacher-pupil sharing, is pro- 
vided for inside the large topic of center of learning. 


B. Equipment 


a 
2. 


Tables and chairs for students. 

Books in classroom. 

a. Reference books, including books on history, government, 
economics, intercultural relations, anthropology, sociology, etc. 

b. Atlases, encyclopedias, world almanac, yearbooks, etc. 

Steel file for pamphlets, newspaper and magazine clippings. 

Wall maps, charts, bulletin board, blackboard, or chalkboard, an 

enclosed bulletin board, globe, etc. 


C. Materials 


' 


Books and pamphlets and clipping file in classroom. There should 

be different levels of reading—easy to difficult. 

a. It is advisable to invite school librarians to help pupils and 
teacher plan unit of work. 

b. If this cannot be done, librarian should be furnished with list 
of material needed. 

c. Students are encouraged to discuss their work with the libra- 
rian. Some subjects demand a librarian to locate references. 

Materials available in school library. 

a. Books, pamphlets, clipping file. 

b. We need bound magazines for Readers’ Guide to Periodicals. 

Material in city and neighboring libraries. 

a. Our librarian has obtained material from Decatur and Cham- 
paign libraries. 

Illinois State Library. 

a. Books and pamphlets. 

b. Recordings. 

c. Reprints of pictures in colors available. 

d. Illinois Council of Social Studies meeting in Springfield had 
recordings and book display. 


* Outline summary of talk given at School Library Conference, Allerton Park, Nov., 1950. 
+ Instructor in American, World and Latin-American history at Monticello Community High School. 
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5. Materials from U. S. Office of Education. 
a. Pamphlets, pictures, radio scripts, visual aids material. 
6. Materials from organizations interested in education. 

a. Pan American Union. 

b. Office of U.N. 

c. Manufacturers, labor organizations (both A. F. of L. and 
C.1I.0.), political parties (Republican and Democrat Party 
publications). 

d. Material available free. 

1. Advertised in Illinois Education and N.E. A. 
2. Social Education and other professional magazines have 
lists of free or inexpensive materials. 
7. Prepare own materials. 

a. Our orientation class has made a map of our Unit district and 
a personal chart of our school. (None available.) 

b. We are planning on preparing a handbook for our students, 
entitled “Our High School.” 


D. Procedure 

1. Prepare schedule for unit of work on blackboard. Our schedule 
consists of: 

a. Three to five days free reading period followed by selection of 
sub-topics for reports. We have books from Illinois State 
Library available on different reading level. 

b. Ten days used for preparing sub-topics, and visual aids. 

1. Most of our visual aids are scheduled in June for the fol- 
lowing year. We are sometimes able to schedule films the 
students select. 

2. Last part of period used for presenting material obtained 
by students to the class. This may take various forms. 

2. Written work consists of a tentative plan, bibliography, or list of 
readings, and a test based on skill and the main problem to be 
solved. 

a. Tentative plan includes sub-topic, brief outline, purpose of re- 
port, and method of presenting material. 

1. Some use Opaque Projector maps, blackboard, chalk-talks, 
and exhibits. 


E. Classroom Problems 
1. The fact that students improve in having reports ready when 
scheduled, is encouraging to teacher. 
2. Music program 
a. My students have arranged to give reports first and go to music 
afterwards. 


F. Testing 
1. Students reading and reporting on different topics. 
a. Best results have been obtained by using a test on skills, 
bibliography, opinion and facts, sources and secondary 
materials. 
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2. Discovery of differences in statements in books cause teacher to 
feel students are discovering facts for themselves. 


G. Selling Laboratory method to Community 
1. I found it worked to introduce one laboratory course each year. 
2. Parents often feel that a textbook is necessary for college prepara- 
tion. 
a. Need here for education of public. 
b. Studies show that students from laboratory classes are just as 
successful in college—other students better off. 
c. You have noted, no doubt that U. of I. tests and other tests 
given are now based on reading, interpreting data, critical 
thinking, and skills. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 








ILLINOIS DOCUMENTS: A CHECKLIST 
1812-50 (Continued) 


COMPILED by MARGARET C. NorToN* 


Illinois. 8th General assembly. 1832/33. 

President Jackson's proclamation relative to the 
Ordnance of South Carolina on the subject of 
nullification. 

5,000 copies of proclamation and 3,000 copies 
of House preamble and resolutions ordered printed. 
See House Journal 1832/33 p. 168, 169. This 
resolution not rescinded but presumably nullified 
by joint resolution ordering 3,000 copies of the 
Proclamation ordered printed for the two houses. 
See Same p. 203, 204; Senate Journal 1832/33 
p. 131, 165. 

Also printed in House Journal 1832/33 p. 
[171]-193; Senate Journal 1832/33 p. 133-155. 

House preamble and resolutions printed in House 
Journal 1832/33 p. 168 


Illinois. 8th General assembly. 1832/33. House. 

Journal of the House of representatives of the 
Eighth general assembly of the state of Illinois, at 
their first session, begun and held in the town of 
Vandalia, December 3, 1832. 

Vandalia: Printed by Greiner & Sherman 1833. 
746 p. tab. 21 x 12 cm. 

500 copies ordered printed. See Revised Statutes 
of 1833 p. 422. House Journal 1832,33 p. 130, 
573; Senate Journal 1832/33 p. 111, 431. 


Illinois. 8th General assembly. 1832/33. House. 
House bills ordered printed. See House Journal 
1832/33: 
p. 61. Greiner & Sherman, printers. 


p. 121. An act concerning the public revenue. 
100 copies. 
p. 142. Substitute bill for: Amn act to remove 


the seat of government of Illinois. 100 copies. 
p. 149. Substitute bill for: An act to regulate 
the interest of money. 60 copies. 


8th General assembly. 1832/33. House. 
. . . A BILL For an act entitled “An act 
Abolishing the office of State Recorder.” 

Caption title. 1 p. 33 x 20 cm. 

At head of page: S. No. 3. 

30 copies of House bill ordered printed by Sen- 
ate. See Senate Journal 1832/33 p. 101. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1832/33. H.B. 12. 


I}inois. 


Illinois. 8th General assembly. 1832/33. House. 

Articles of impeachment, charges and specifica- 
tions, preferred by the House of representatives, 
against the Hon. Theo. W. Smith, together with 
his pleas and answer, and the exhibits thereto an- 
nexed. Printed by order of the Senate, 1833. 

Caption title. 33, [1] p. 24% cm. 

100 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1832/33 p. 303, 309. 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


[Ilinois. 8th General assembly. 

[Roll call blank] 

1 p. 32 x 10 cm. 

State Archives. Filed with General assembly 
records 1832/33. Miscellaneous roll calls; also, 
copies in Same, Miscellaneous: Impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 


1832/33. House] 


Illinois. 8th General assembly. 1832/33. House. 

Rules of the House of representatives and the 
joint rules of the House and Senate. 

65[?] copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1832/33 p. 61. 

Presumably the publication listed by Sabin, 
Joseph. A dictionary of books relating to America 
as follows: 

Manual of the House of 
1832-3. Continued. 34292. 

House rules also printed in Same p. 29-33. 
Joint rules for last session adopted, not reprinted 
in House Journal. See p. 48 


representatives for 


Illinois. 8th General assembly. 1832/33. Senate. 

Journal of the Senate, of the Eighth general as- 
sembly of the state of Illinois, at their first ses- 
sion, begun and held in the town of Vandalia, De- 
cember 3, 1832. 

Vandalia, Printed by Greiner & Sherman 1833. 
639, 91 p. tab. 21 x 12 cm. 

Appendix: Records of the Senate as a court of 
impeachment in the trial of the Honorable The- 
ophilus W. Smith. 91 p. 

500 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1832/33. p. 111, 431. House Journal 1832/33 
p. 130, 573. 


Illinois. 8th General assembly. 1832/33. Senate. 
Senate bills ordered printed. 
Vandalia, Greiner & Sherman, printers. 
See House Journal 1832/33 p. 61. See Senate 
Journal 1832/33: 
p. 74. An act concerning the right of way. 84 


copies. 


8th General assembly. 1832/33. Senate. 
A BILL Entitled ‘An Act to Incorporate 
the Northwestern Company for Manufacturing 
Purposes.’ 

Caption title. 3 p. 34 x 20% cm. 

At head of page: S. No. 1. 

80 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1832/33 p. 74. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1832/33. S.B. 4. 


Illinois. 


[Illinois. 8th General assembly. 
[Roll call blank] 
1 p. 17% x 11 cm. 
State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1832/33. Miscellaneous roll calls. 


1832/33. Senate] 
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Illinois. 8th General assembly. 1832/33. Senate. 

Rules of proceedings prescribed in cases of im- 
peachment. 

Copies ordered printed for the use of members 
of the Senate and the managers of the impeachment 
in the case of Theophilus W. Smith. See Senate 
Journal 1832/33 p. 266. 


Illinois. 8th General assembly. 1832/33. Senate. 
Rules of the Senate and joint rules of the Sen- 
ate and House of representatives. 
30 copies ordered printed by Senate. See Senate 
Journal 1832/33 p. 43. 


Illinois. 8th General assembly. 1832/33. Senate. 
Committee on seminary school lands and educa- 
tion. 

Report on expediency of a uniform system of 
schools in this state; and also, the expediency of 
distributing the school funds equitably amongst the 
several counties of this state. February 13, 1833. 

500 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1832/33 p. 418. 

Also printed in Same p. 415-418. 


9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
Illinois education convention. 
. . + Proceedings of the Illinois education con- 
vention: held in the State house at Vandalia, De- 
cember Sth and 6th, 1834, with an address to the 


. people of Illinois, and a memorial to the Legisla- 


ture, on common schools. 

Rock-Spring, Ill. Printed at the Pioneer office 
1834. 11 p. 20% x 13 cm. 

At head of title: Periodical. 


9th General assembly. 1834/35. Ist session. 
December 1, 1834-February 13, 1835. 
Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
Joint rules. 
50 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journai 
1834/35 p. 66. 
Also printed in Same p. 66-67. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
ouse. 

Journal of the House of representatives of the 
Ninth general assembly of the state of Illinois, at 
their first session, begun and held in the town of 
Vandalia, December 1, 1834. 

Vandalia, Ill. By J. Y. Sawyer, public printer 
1835. 574 p. tab. 20 x 12% cm. 

Feb. 3-7, 1835, omitted from this Journal, 
printed in House Journal 1835/36, p. 373-414. 

1,000 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1834/35 p. 364, 411; Senate Journal 1834/35 p. 
320, 336. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
ouse. 
Pe ordered printed. See House Journal 1834/ 


i: 67, 72. John York Sawyer, printer. 

p. 73. An act concerning public roads. 55 
copies. 

p. 89. An act concerning estrays. 55 copies. 

p. 190. An act for the distribution and appli- 
cation of the interest of the several school funds. 
81 copies. 

p. 232. An act to provide for constructing the 
Illinois and Michigan canal. 162 copies. 

p. 397. An act for the redemption and distri- 
bution of the school fund. 500 copies. 


a ae 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/ 


35. House 
[Roll call blank] 
M. Greiner paid $6.25 for printing the Ayes and 
Nays for the use of the House of Representatives. 
See Laws of 1835 p. 5. 
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Illinois. 9th General assembly. 

35. House. 

House rules. 

51 copies of the House rules and list of mem- 
bers of standing committees ordered printed. See 
House Journal 1834/35 p. 41, 44. 

List of standing committees also printed in Same 
p. 41-42. 

Rules of the last session adopted. -See Seed p. 
8. Not printed in House Journal 1834/3 


Ist sess. 1834/ 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 

House. Committee on education. 

Minority report and bill for “An act for the re- 
demption and distributions of the school fund.” 
January 27, 1835. 

500 copies of bill ordered printed. See House 
Journal 1834/35 p. 397; 500 copies of report 
ordered printed, p. 399. 

Report also printed in Same p. 397-399. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
House. Committee on internal improvements. 
Report on the construction of a communication 

between Lake Michigan and the navigable waters 

of the Illinois river. Filed January 6, 1835. 

500 copies of report and 162 copies of accom- 
panying bill, “An act to provide for constructing 
the Illinois and Michigan canal’’ ordered printed. 
See House Journal 1834/35 p. 232. 

Report also printed in Same p. 225-232. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 

Senate. 

Journal of the Senate of the Ninth general as- 
sembly of the state of Illinois at their first ses- 
sion, begun and held at the town of Vandalia, De- 
cember 1, 1834. ' 

Vandalia, Illinois, by . Y¥. Sawyer, public 
printer 1835. 542 p. tab. 20% x 13 cm. 

1,000 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1834/35 p. 364, 411; Senate Journal 1834/35 p. 
320, 336. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 

Senate. 

Senate bills ordered printed. 

See Senate Journal 1834/35: : 

p. 84. An act concerning mortgages. 100 copies. 

p. 93. An act to amend an act concerning judg- 
ments and executions, approved Jan. 17th, 1825. 
100 copies. 

p. 170. An act establishing a State bank of 
Illinois. 500 copies. 

p. 250. An act for the construction of the IIli- 
nois and Michigan canal. 200 copies. 

p. 259. An act to incorporate the subscribers to 
the Bank of the state of Illinois. 100 copies. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
Senate. 
sp A bill for an act to amend the act en- 

titled, “Ar act concerning landlords and tenants,” 

approved, February 13, 

Caption title. 8 p. 30 x 19% cm. 
At head of title: S. No. 1. December 10, 1834. 

Read once, and ordered to a second Reading. 
State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 

ords 1834/35. S.B. 4 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
Senate 


. A BILL For an act to amend “An act 
for the limitation of actions, and for avoiding vex- 
atious law suits," approved 10th February, 1827. 

Caption title. 2 p. 29% x 19% cm. 

At head of page: S. No. 2. December 5, 
1834. Read once, and ordered to a second Read- 
ing. Mr. THOMAS, agreeably to previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce the following 
bill: 

100 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1834/35 p. 77-78. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1834/35. S.B. 1. 
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Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
Senate. 

. . A BILL For an Act to extend, for a 
limited time, the Charter of the Bank of Illinois 
at Shawneetown. 

Caption title. [p > 10] 31% x 20 cm. 

At head of page: x 

100 copies of bill a original charter of bank 
ordered printed by House. See House Journal 
1834/35 p. 164. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1834/35. S.B. 33. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
nate. 

P A BILL For an act to provide for the 
distribution and application of the interest on the 
School, College and Seminary Funds. 

Caption title. 4 p. 31% x 19% cm. 

At head of title: S. No. 5. December 30, 1834. 
Read, and ordered to a second reading. MR. 
EDWARDS, from the committee on Seminary, 
School Lands and Education, reported the follow- 
ing bill: 

81 copies of this Senate bill ordered printed by 
House. See House Journal 1834/35 p. 190. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1834/35. S.B. 35. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
nate. 
Senate rules. 
Not printed separately. 
Printed in Senate Journal 1834/35 p. 33-36. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
Senate. Committee on internal improvements. 
Report on expediency of obtaining a loan for a 

canal and whether there should be a canal or a 

railroad. 

Filed January 13, 1835. 

Committee reported a bill for “An act for the 
construction of the Illinois and Michigan canal.” 

4,000 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 

1834/35 p. 249 
Committee report only also printed in Same p 

228-249. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. Ist sess. 1834/35. 
Senate. Select committee. 

Report on the subject of education. Pro- 
posing a plan for a uniform system of common 
schools and county seminaries throughout the state. 
Thursday, Feb. 5, 1835, Mr. Gatewood made the 
following report: 

Caption title. 12 p. 25 cm. 

At head of title: Senate. Document no. 8. 

Includes copy of bill for an act relative to 
schools and school lands. 

0,000 copies ordered printed. See Senate 
Journal 1834/35 p. 434. 

Report only also printed in Same p. 419-434. 


9th General assembly. 2d session. 1835/36. 
December 7, 1835-January 18, 1836. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 
Joint rules. 
100 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
ree p. 6, 7; Senate Journal 1835/36 p. 5, 


“ies printed in House Journal 1835/36 p. 59- 
60; Senate Journal 1835/36 p. 18-19. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 
ouse. 

Journal of the House of representatives at the 
second session of the Ninth general assembly of 
the state of Illinois, begun and held in pursuance 
of the proclamation of the governor in the town of 
Vandalia, December 7, 1835. 

Vandalia, J. Y¥. Sawyer, public printer 1835 
[i.e., 1836] p. 1-372, fold. tab. [373]-414. 26 
x 13 cm. 
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p. 1-372, Journal 1835/36. 

Folding table, after p. 372: A tabular statement 
showing the population of the different counties in 
this state, their classes, manufactories, etc. Made 
in pursuance of a joint resolution of the General 
Assembly of the state of Illinois, passed at the 
session of 1835-6. [Compiled by Secretary of 
State] 

p. [373]-414: “Proceedings omitted in the 
Journal of 1834 & 1835.” [February 3-7, 1835] 

500 copies printed. See Revised Statutes of 1833 
p. 424. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 

House. 

A BILL, For an Act to apportion the 
Representation of the several counties in this State. 

Caption title. 5 p. 32 x 20 cm. 

At head of page: H. NO. 1. DECEMBER 23, 
1835. Read, Laid on the table, and 100 copies 
ordered printed. MR. CLOUD, from a Select Com- 
mittee, reported the following bill: 

p. [6] A statement of the result of the census, 
in the different counties in the state of Illinois, for 
the year 1836. tab. 

100 copies of the bill and abstract of the census 
ordered printed. See House Journal 1835/36 p. 
135 


State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1835/36. H.B. 55. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 

House. 

House rules and list of standing committees. 

60 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1835/36 p. 54. 

House rules also printed in Same p. 55-59; list 
of standing committees, p. 7, 42. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 

Senate. 

Journal of the Senate at the second session of 
the Ninth general assembly of the state of Illinois 
begun and held in pursuance of the proclamation 
of the governor in the town of Vandalia, December 
7, 1835 

Vandalia, J. Y. Sawyer, public printer 1835. 
296 p. tab. (folded) 21% x 13 cm. 

p. [291]-296: “Journal of the proceedings of 
the Senate on executive business.”’ 

Folded table: A tabular statement showing the 
population of the different counties in this state, 
manufactories, &c. made in pursuance of a joint 
resolution of the General assembly of the state of 
Illinois. [Compiled by Secretary of State] 

500 copies. See Revised statutes of 1833 p. 

24. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 

Senate. 

Senate bills ordered printed. 

See Senate Journal 1835/36: 

p. 51. Amn act concerning the public deposits. 
100 copies. 

p. 60. An act to amend the several acts in re- 
lation to the Penitentiary. 100 copies. 

. 97. An act for the construction of the IIli- 
nois and Michigan canal. 100 copies. 

19. An act to incorporate the Illinois cen- 

tral railroad company. 100 copies. 

Pp. An act for the construction of the IIli- 
nois and Michigan canal. 100 copies. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 

Senate. 

A BILL, For an Act to Incorporate the 
Illinois Central [Rail] Road Company. 

Caption title. 10 p. 31% x 19% cm. 

At head of page: H. NO. 

100 copies of Senate bill ‘ordered printed by 
House. See House Journal 1835/36 p. 266. Bill 
also ordered printed by Senate. See Senate Journal 
1835/36 p. 119. 

State Archives. 2 copies filed in General assem- 
bly records 1835/36. S.B. 57. 
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Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 

Senate. 

. . A BILL, For an Act to Incorporate the 
Shawneetown Insurance Company. 

Caption title. 4 p. 30 x 19% cm. 

At head of page: S. NO. *s. December 26, 
1835. Read, Laid on the table, and 100 copies 
ordered to be printed. MR. GATEWOOD, from 
the select committee to which was referred the 
petition of sundry citizens of Shawneetown, re- 
ported. 

100 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1835/36 p. 113. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1835/36. S.B. 52. 

Another copy, filed with S.B. 59, has the word 
“Quincy” substituted in ink for the word ‘“‘Shaw- 
neetown”, other names substituted for the names 
of directors, and other minor changes in wording. 
S. B. 59 was not ordered printed separately. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 
nate. 
. A BILL, For an Act to establish the 
Illinois and Ohio Rail Road. 

Caption title. 8 p. 32 x 20 cm. 

At head of page: S. NO. 7. December 29, 
1835. Read twice, and committed to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and on motion of Mr. Ewing, 
the Committee of the Whole discharged from 
further consideration, laid on the table, and 100 
copies ordered to be printed. 

See Senate Journal 1835/36 p. 120. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1835/36. S.B. 35. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 

Senate. 

A BILL, For an act to incorporate the 
Stockholders of the Randolph Manufacturing Com- 
pany 

Caption title. 3 p. 31% x 20 cm. 

At head of page: S. NO. 9. January 1, 1836. 
Read, Laid on the Table, and 100 copies ordered 
to be printed. MR. SERVANT, asked and ob- 
tained leave to introduce the following bill: 

100 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1835/36 p. 146. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1835/36. S.B. 70. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 

Senate. 

. » A BILL, For an Act to Incorporate the 
Alton and Shawneetown Rail Road Company. 

Caption title. 4 p. 32 x 19% cm. 

At head of page: S. NO. 4. December 26, 
1835. Read, Laid on the table, and 100 copies 
ordered to be printed. MR. GATEWOOD, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a 

100 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1835/36 p. 115. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1835/36. S.B. 53. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 

Senate. 

. . . A BILL, For an Act to establish Com- 
mon Schools and County Seminaries. 

Caption title. 9 p. 31% x 20 cm. 

At head of page: S. NO. 10, January 11, 1836. 
MR. GATEWOOD, asked and obtained leave to 
introduce 

100 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1835/36 p. 220. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1835/36. S.B. 103. 


Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 
Senate. 
Senate rules. 
Not printed separately. 
Printed in Senate Journal 1835/36. p. 15-18. 
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Illinois. 9th General assembly. 2d sess. 1835/36. 
Senate. Committee on internal improvement. 
Report on so much of the Governor’s message 

as relates to the Illinois and Michigan canal. Filed 

Dec. 24, 1835. 

2,000 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 

1835/36 p. 102. 

Also printed in Same p. 97-102. 


10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/37 
December 5, 1836-March 4, 1837 
Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 

37. 


Memorial of the legislature of Illinois, in 
favor of removing the restriction against taxation 
of lands for five years after sale. January 23, 
1837. Referred to the Committee on public lands, 
and ordered to be printed. 

[Washington] Gales & Seaton, print. [1837] 
3 p. 25 cm. 

Caption title. 

At head of title: 24th Congress, 2d session 
(99). 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 1836/37. House. 

Journal of the House of representatives of the 
Tenth general assembly of the state of Illinois, at 
their first session, begun and held in the town of 
Vandalia, December 5, 1836. 

Vandalia, Ill. Printed by William Walters 1836 
[i.e., 1837] 856 p. tab. 20% x 12% cm. 

2,000 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1836/37 p. 52, 73; Senate Journal 1836/37 p. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 
37. House. 
Bills ordered printed. See House Journal 1836/ 
37: 
Pp. 165. An act providing for the election of 
school commissioners or agents for the several 
townships in this state. 200 copies. 

184. An act for distributing the school funds 
of this state, among the counties, according to the 
number of children in each county under the 
age of twenty years. 200 copies. 


p. 215. An act to establish and maintain a 
general system of internal improvements. 200 
copies. 


p. 360. An act to amend an act entitled An 
act for the construction of the Illinois and Michi- 
gan canal, approved January 9, 1836. 150 copies. 

p. 660. An act for the relief of jurors in cases 
of ejectment. 200 copies of bill and amendments. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 
House. 

° A bill for an act to amend and reduce 
into one the several acts concerning the public 
revenue. c 

Caption title. 24 p. tab. 31% x 19% cm. 

At head of title: H.R. No. 1. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1836/37, H.B. 15. 


[Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 

37. House] 

Roll call blank] 

n.p.] 1 p. 32 x 20% cm. 

State Archives. A number of copies, filled in, 
filed in General assembly records. 1836/37. Mis- 
cellaneous. Roll calls. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 1836/37. House. 

[House resolution creating a select committee to 
investigate the State bank of Illinois. Introduced 
January 7, 1837] 

150 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1836/37 p. 198. 

Also printed in Same p. 195-198. 
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Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836 
37. House. 
Resolution instructing committee on _ internal 


improvements to enquire into the expediency of 
establishing a general system of internal improve- 
ments in this state. 

200 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1836/37 p. 102. 

Also printed in Same p. 98-102. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 
37. House. 
Rules of the House, 
committees of the house. 
200 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1836/37 p. 60. 
Rules of last session adopted, with amendments, 
see p. 5, 11-12, 133, 251, 268. Not printed in 
Journal. 


Ist sess. 1836/ 


joint rules and standing 


Ist sess. 1836/ 
internal improve- 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 
37. House. Committee on 
ment. 
. Report of the Committee on internal im- 
provement. 
Vandalia, S. T. Sawyer, 
16 p. 20 x 13% cm. 
At head of title page: 
Caption title: House of representatives. 
day, Jan’y 9%th, 1837. Read, and 400 copies 
ordered to be printed. Mr. Smith, of Wabash, 
from the Committee on internal improvements, 
made the following report 
In volume with binder’s title: Senate reports. 
1837. [no. 4] (Illinois state historical library) 
Another copy also in Same. 
4,000 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1836/37 p. 202, 215. Also printed in Same p. 


public printer 1837. 


(H.R.) 
Mon- 


202-215. 
Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 
37. House. Committee on roads and canals. 


Report on the propriety of the present termin- 
ation of the Illinois and Michigan canal; the 
practicability of making a feeder of the Calamic; 
and all other matters and things relating to the 
construction and progress of said canal, the amount 
of money expended, and for what purposes. 

450 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1836/37 p. 360, 361. 

Also printed in Same p. 325-359. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 

37. House. Select committee. 

Report of select committee on part of gover- 
nor’s message which relates to administration of 
general government. 

Vandalia, William Walters 1836. 
24 cm. 

Filed December 23, 1836. 

3,500 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1836/37 p. 117-119. 

Also printed in Same p. 


16 p. 15% x 


102-114. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 

37. Joint committee. 

[Report from the joint select committee ap- 
pointed to examine into the condition and financial 
concerns of the Bank of Illinois and its branches. 

Filed Feb. 16, 1837, in Senate, Feb. 18, 1837, 
in House] 

5,000 copies of report and accompanying docu- 
ments ordered printed. See Senate Journal 1836 
37 p. 444. 2,000 copies ordered for House. See 
House Journal 1836/37 p. 635. 

Report, without accompanying documents, 
printed in Senate Journal 1836/37 p. 439-444; 
with accompanying documents, in House Journal 
1836/37 p. 616-635. 


Ist sess. 1836 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 
37. Joint committee. 

[Report of the joint select committee, appointed 
by a Joint resolution of the Senate and House of 


Ist sess. 1836/ 
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representatives on the 20th January, 1837, to ex- 
amine into the affairs, and condition, conduct, and 


management, of the Bank of Illinois, located at 
Shawneetown. Filed Feb. 6 in Senate, and Feb. 
7, 1837, in House 


Contains: State of the Bank of [Illinois at 
Shawneetown, on the 21st January 1837. 

Ordered printed. See Senate Journal 1836/37 
p. 356. 

350 copies ordered printed for 
House Journal 1836/37 p. 502. 

Also printed in House Journal 1836/37 p. 494- 
502; without the Statement printed in Senate 
Journal 1836/37 p. 353-356. 


House. See 


Printed, complete, in U. S. 25 Cong. 2d sess. 
House ex. doc. 79: 778-782. 
Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 


37. Joint committee. 
: Report of the Joint select committee 

upon the State bank of Illinois. 

Vandalia, By Wm. Walters, agent for S. T. 
Sawyer, public printer 1837. 

Cover title. 48 p. 26 cm. 

At head of title: (H.R.) 

2,500 copies ordered printed for House. See 
House Journal 1836/37 p. 635. 

Report and accompanying 
printed in Same Pp. 616-635. 

Senate edition is same as House edition except 
for wording at head of title. 


documents also 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 
Joint committee. 
. . Report of the Joint select committee upon 
the State bank of Illinois. 
[Filed Feb. 16, 1837] 
Vandalia, by Wm. Walters, 


Sawyer, public printer 1837. 48 p. 
m. 


agent for S. T. 
tab. 21% x 


At head of title: Senate. 

Bound in a volume with binder’s title: Senate 
reports 1837. no. 1. (Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary) 

350 copies ordered printed for Senate. 
ate Journal 1836/37 p. 356 

House edition is same except for wording at 
head of title. 


See Sen- 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 

37. Senate. 

Journal of the Senate of the Tenth general as- 
sembly of the state of Illinois, at their first session, 
begun and held in the town of Vandalia, Decem- 
ber 5, 1836. 

Vandalia, Ill. Printed by William Walters 1836 
[i.e., 1837] 642 p. tab. 21 x 13 cm. 

2,000 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1836/37 p. 52, 73; Senate Journal 1836/37 p. 63, 
78. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 

37. Senate. 

Bills ordered printed. See Senate Journal 1836/ 
37: 

p. 84. An act to amend an act entitled An act 
to amend an act, concerning public roads, approved 
Jan. 18, 1836. 200 copies. 

. 106. An act to provide for the safekeeping 
and security of the public money. 

p. 133. An act to incorporate the Cairo City 
and Canal company 

p. 304. An act for the distribution of the school 
and seminary fund among the several counties of 
this state, and to provide for the application of 
the interest to common schools and for other pur- 
poses. 500 copies. p. 326, motion to print tabled. 

p. 431. An act to amend an act entitled, An 
act for the construction of the Illinois and Michi- 


An act to abolish the county of Cal- 
houn, and for other purposes. 

p. 437. An act to expedite and aid the construc- 
tion of railroads in this state. 
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Illinois. 10th General assembly. 

37. Senate. 

— A bill for an Act concerning landlords 
and tenants. 

Caption title. 10 p. 32 x 19% cm. 

At head of title: (Senate—No. 5) In Senate, 
January 12, 1837. Mr. Browning introduced the 
following Bill, which was read twice, laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

State Archives. Filed with General assembly 
records 1838/39, S.B. 40. 

(Heading crossed off in ink and document filed 
with this 1838/39 bill on same subject.) 


Ist sess. 1836/ 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. ist sess. 1836 

37. Senate. 

. . A bill for “An act to establish free 
sc hools throughout the state.’ 

Caption title. 11 p. 32 x 19% cm. 

At head of title: (Senate—No. 6) In Senate, 
Jan. 18, 1837.—Mr. Thomas introduced the fol- 
lowing Bill, which was read twice, laid on the 
table, and 200 copies ordered to be printed. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1836/37. S.B. 94. 


[Illinois. 10th General assembly. 
37. Senate] 
[Roll call blank] 
[n.p.] 1 p. 32 x 10 cm. 
State Archives. A number of copies, filled in, 
filed in General assembly records 1836/37. Mis- 


Ist sess. 1836 


_cellaneous. Roll calls. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 

37. Senate. 

[Senate reports. 1837] 

[v.p.] 21 x 13 cm. 

A collection of 4 pamphlets bound under title: 
Senate reports 1837. Contains the following re- 
ports, cataloged individually in this checklist: 

Report of joint select committee upon the State 
bank of Illinois. 1837. 

Report of committee on canals and canal lands. 
Senate. 1837. 

An act to establish and maintain a general sys- 
tem of internal improvements with supplementary 
acts. 1837. 

Report of the Committee on internal improve- 
ment. (H.R.) 1837. 

In Illinois State Historical Library. 


Ist sess. 1836 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 
37. Senate. 
Rules. 
Rules of last session adopted. See Senate Journal 
1836/37 p. 10. 
Not printed in Journal nor separately. 


Ist sess. 1836/ 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 1836/37. Senate. 

Committee on canals and canal lands. 

‘ Report of the Committee on canals and 
canal lands. PT Filed February 15, 1837] 

Vandalia, By Wm. Walters, agent for S. T. 
Sawyer, public printer 1837. 42 p. tab. 25 x 15% 
cm. 

Cover title. 

At head of title: Senate. 

3,500 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1836/37 p. 431 

Also printed in Same p. 415-431. 


Reprinted in Illinois. Canal commissioners. 


Report. December 1, 1900. Springfield 1901 p. 

133-140. 

Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 
37. Senate. Committee on seminary, school 


lands and education. 

Report on the expediency of a law for a dis- 
tribution of the school fund amongst the several 
counties of the state. [Filed December 24, 1836] 

1,000 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journa/ 
1836/37 p. 105 

Also printed in Same p. 99-105. 
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Illinois. 10th General assembly. Ist sess. 1836/ 
Committee on seminary, school lands and 
education. 

Report on the principal features of the present 
school system, and what further legislation, if any, 
is necessary on the subject of common schools. 
Filed December 23, 1836. 

500 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1836/37 p. 95. 

Also printed in Same p. 91-95. 


10th General assembly. 2d sess. 1837. 
July 10-22, 1837. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 2d sess. 1837. 
ules. 
House, Senate and joint rules of regular session 


used. Not reprinted in Journals nor as separates. 


Illinois. 2d sess. 1837. 

House. 

Journal of th[e] House of representatives of 
the Tenth general assembly of th[e] state of 
Illino[i]s, at a special session of the General as- 
sembly, begun and held in the town of Vandalia, 
July 10, 1837. 

Vandalia, Ill. By William Walters, 
printer 1837. 182 p. tab. 20% x 12% cm. 


10th General assembly. 


public 


~— —e 10th General assembly. 2d sess. 1837. 

Bills. ordered printed. 
sess. 1837 

p. 19. An act concerning the State bank of 
Illinois. 250 copies. p. 32. 150 copies of amend- 
ment. 

p. 48. An act to repeal certain laws relative to 
the permanent location of the seat of government 
of the state of Illinois, approved February 25th 
and March 2nd, 1837, and for other purposes. 


See House Journal, 2d 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 2d sess. House. 

[House resolution creating a special committee 
to investigate the State bank of Illinois and its 
branches ] 

150 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1837, 2d sess. p. 53 

Also printed in Same p. 52-53. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 2d sess. 1837. 
ouse. 

[Resolutions condemning experiments in banking 
and the manipulation of the currency] 

Proposed by Mr. Ewing. 

200 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1837, 2d sess. p. 72. 

Also printed in Same p. 70-71. 


Illinois. 2d sess. 1837. 

Senate. 

Journal of the Senate of the Tenth general as- 
sembly of the state of Illinois, at a special session, 
begun and held in Vandalia, July 10, 1837. 

Vandalia, Ill. Printed by William Walters, pub- 
lic printer 1837. 146 p. tab. 20 x 13 cm. 


10th General assembiy. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 2d sess. 1837. 

nate. 
Bills ordered printed. See Senate Journal 1837: 
p. 44. An act to suspend for a limited time 
certain laws in relation to the banks in this state. 
47. An act to provide for the sale of cer- 


tain canal lands and for other purposes. 


Illinois. 10th General assembly. 2d sess. 1837. 
Senate. Committee on internal improvement. 
[Report and resolutions from the Committee on 

internal improvements, to which was referred that 

part of the Governor's message recommending a 
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repeal of the internal improvement system. Filed 
July 19, 1837] 

1,000 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1837, 2d sess. P. 97 

Also printed in Same p. 96-97. 


11th General assembly. 1838/39. Ist sess. 


Dec. 3, 1838-Mar. 4, 1839. 
Remonstrance [against division of Morgan 
county. Jacksonville, December 22d, 1838] 
[n.p. 1838] [1]p. 25 x 19% cm. 
State Archives. Several copies, with signatures 
of petitioners, filed in General assembly records 
1838/39. Miscellaneous. Petitions. 


To the honorable the General assembly of the 
state of Illinois. The petition of the undersigned 
citizens of the counties of Cook, Will and Mc- 


Henry . . . [praying] that an act may be 
passed . . . creating a new circuit to be set off 
from the seventh circuit. [1839?] 


[n.p.] [1]p. 29 x 19% cm. 

Gives statistics on number of cases pending and 
settled in the circuit during 1838. 

State Archives. Copy, with signatures of peti- 
tioners, filed in General assembly records 1838/39. 
Miscellaneous. Petitions. 


To the hon. the Senate and House of represen- 
tatives in General assembly convened . 
[praying] .. [them] to repeal all laws 
authorizing the retailing of intoxicating liquors in 
the state of Illinois’ 

[n.p. 1838] [1] p 25 x 19% cm. 

State Archives. a number of copies, with sig- 
natures of petitioners, filed in General assembly 
records 1838/39. Miscellaneous. Petitions. Tem- 
perance. 


To the Honorable the General assembly of the 
state of Illinois. The memorial of the undersigned 
citizens of Putnam and other counties . . . [in 
relation to internal improvements] 

[n.p. 1838?] 1 p. 31 x 20 cm. 

State Archives. Several copies, with signatures 
of the petitioners, filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1838/39. Miscellaneous. Petitions. 


inet. llth General assembly. Ist sess. 1838/ 


Reports made to the Senate and House of repre- 
sentatives of the state of Illinois, at their session 
begun and held in Vandalia, December 4, 1838. 
Accompanying the Journals. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Vandalia, William Walters, Public printer 1839. 
2 v. in 1, v.p. tab. (1 folded) 22 x 13% cm. 

For table of contents, see Hasse, A. R. Index 
of economic material in the documents of the states 
of the United States: Illinois p. 6-7 

Analyticals made only for documents also 
printed separately, and for regular reports of state 
officers. 


Illinois. 11th General assembly. 1838/39. House. 

Journal of the House of representatives of the 
Eleventh general assembly of the state of Illinois 
at their first session, begun and held in the town 
ot Vandalia, December 3, 1838. 

Vandalia, Ill. William Walters, public printer 
1838 [i.e., 1839] 607, XXIV p. tab. 22 x 13% 
cm. 
2,000 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1838/39 p. 88, 94; Senate Journal 1838/39 p. 
56, 63, 96. 


Illinois. 11th General assembly. Ist sess. 1838/ 
39. House. 
Bills ordered printed. See House Journal 1838/ 
39: 


. 118. An act to distribute the school fund to 
the several counties in this state. 200 copies. 

p. 150. An act to provide for securing, to me- 
chanics and others, liens for the value of labor and 
materials. 150 copies. 

p 257. An act to relocate and build the peni- 
tentiary. Ordered printed. 

2 An act to regulate the granting of 
tavern license. 150 copies. 

p. 295. An act to increase the capital stock of 
the Bank of Illinois, and to provide means to pay 
the interest on a loan or loans authorized by an 
act, entitled ‘An act to establish and maintain a 
general system of internal improvements. 150 
copies. 

p. 347-348. An act to encourage the introduc- 
tion and permanent investment of capital in this 
state, and to establish the basis of a safe credit 
system. Ordered printed. 


Illinois. 11th General assembly. Ist sess. 1838/ 

3 House. 

Bill for an Act concerning the public 
revenue. 

Capt[ion title. 21 p. tab. 32 x 20 cm. 

At head of title: Ill. Legis. H.R. 11th As- 
sem. January 28, 1839. Read twice, laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed. Mr. Stapp, from 
the Committee on Finance reporting the following 

State Archives. Filed with General assembly 
records 1838/39, H.B. 219. 

(To Be Continued) 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Library Service 





WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD 
LIGHTING? 


“Recommended levels are not less 
than 30 foctcandles, and should be 
more nearly 50 for general office work 
and up to 100 for critical and exact- 
ing assignment. Whatever type of 
system is selected . . direct, indi- 
rect, or a combination, comfort 
should be insured. On this point, glare 


- ratings of 20 or 15 or less will assure 


a high degree of employee satisfac- 
tion. The use of light-colored finishes 
will improve comfort and appearance 
and cost little, if any, more than the 
continued use of dark ones. Refinish- 
ing existing equipment is always a 
problem but not an insurmountable 
one and the procurement of new 
equipment with light finishes should 
be started now as a matter of future 
policy. Finally, more careful scrutiny 
and control of the materials used in 
the office work can greatly improve 
seeing performance and work pro- 
ductivity.” 
—wW. C. Brown and R. L. Oetting 


in an address at the Library of 
Congress. Nov. 6, 1950. 





Phyllis Cook of the staff of the IIli- 
nois State Library has been elected 
president of the Springfield cata- 
logers. 





A committee of the staff of the 
State Library has been working for 
a number of months in rewriting the 
Staff Manual. This project is now 
completed and the departmental sec- 
tions of the manual are ready for dis- 
tribution. The complete manual is 


broken down into the following sec- 
tions: 

1. General. 

2. Archives. 

3. Extension. 

4. Reference Services. 

5. Technical Services. 


For ease in keeping the manual up- 
to-date loose-leaf notebooks have 
been used. 





Mrs. Ruth H. Rockwood of the 
staff of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary has been appointed the new ed- 
itor of the I.L.A. Record. 





In observing the 32nd annual cele- 
bration of Book Week, Helen Hel- 
mick, librarian, Lockport Public Li- 
brary, used rather unique publicity 
in the local newspaper. She asked the 
residents of Lockport to review recent 
books that they favored. The reviews 
by various patrons of the library 
which were printed in the paper dur- 
ing the week were most informative, 
and their wholesome and fresh ap- 
proach caused very interesting and 
favorable comment — because people 
in the Lockport area are regular read- 
ers of Chicago newspapers with pro- 
fessional book reviewers, and they 
have felt from time to time a little 
misled by accepting the judgment of 
such a reviewer. Miss Helmick re- 
ports that she uses this type of pub- 
licity several times during the year 
at Christmas, during Lent, etc., and 
that the patrons asked to review the 
books on special occasions are more 
than glad to cooperate. 
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The gift to the American people career, and to attain it, he has him- 
of the magnificent Alfred Whital self become a foremost student of 
Stern Collection of Lincolniana has every aspect of the life of his fellow 
been announced by Luther H. Evans, _Ilinoisan. He is president of the Civil 
Librarian of Congress, on the anni- War Round Table of Chicago and 
versary of the delivery of the Gettys- chairman of the Board of Trustees 
burg Address. Considered by authori- of the Illinois State Historical Li- 
ties to be the most extensive collec- brary at Springfield, to which, two 
tion of Lincoln literature ever assem- years ago, he presented a valuable 
bled by a private individual, it is collection of materials on the Civil 
composed of some six thousand vol- War. 
umes together with paintings, photo- 
graphs, medals, manuscripts and 
memorabilia. The transfer to Wash- 
ington will be made in installments. 
It will be administered by the Li- “Please let me repeat the expres- 
brary’s Rare Books Division as asep- sion of gratitude and gratification 
arate collection. Selected materials which your munificent and public 
from it have been placed on exhibit spirited gift inspires. There is a pro- 
in one of the Library’s principal gal- found satisfaction in your assurance 
leries, thus illustrating the quality that the national collection of Lin- 
and content of this superb source of _ colniana shall possess the dignity, re- 
material for scholarly investigation. sourcefulness, meaning, and primacy 

It has long been Mr. Stern’s ob- to which it and the people of the 
ject to form a complete library of the United States are so eminently en- 
printed records of Abraham Lincoln’s _ titled.” 


* * *€* * 


Mr. Evans, in commenting on the 
importance of the collection, recently 
wrote to Mr. Stern: 


The Index for 1950 volume of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES will be printed as a separate 
issue and will be ready sometime in February. 
‘nae & 6 


The Biennial Report of the Illinois State Library, covering the period June 1, 1948 
through September 30, 1950, will be published in the February issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. 

sae S&S & 


Word has just been received from District 2 that petitions for the establishment of a 
district library in the southwest part of Cook County have been issued and the schedule 
now indicates that a hearing will probably be called by the County Judge in February. 

ese © eS 


Plans are under way in District 3 for the establishment of a bookmobile service in 
the Danville region through the cooperation of the Danville Public Library similar to the 
project now operating in the Rockford area through the Rockford Public Library. 

Se 6 6 & 


Mr. Filson, the librarian at Joliet, has written that provision has been made in the 
budget request for the 1952 appropriation for a bookmobile service in the Joliet area. 
This project will be a cooperative one with the State Library. 

2s © 2 @ 


Nelle Skinner of the Rockford Public Library reports that the bookmobile circulated 
9,824 books to adults and children during 114% hours of service. 
en 2 6 8 


On Monday, January 8, Harriet Skogh, Chief of General References, Illinois State 
Library, fell as she was getting into a taxi to come to work and received a very severe 
back injury. She is confined at the Memorial Hospital in Springfield. 
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